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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 

No editor was more conscientious than Alexander Dyce, 
whose valuable edition of' Beaumont and Fletcher,' I I vols., 
843-6, has been out of print for many years and is now 
difficult to procure. 
Our original intention was to reissue those volumes with 
the addition of occasional new notes ; but on further reflec- 
tion it was judged advisable to give a fuller record than had 
been given by Dyce of varice lectiones and generally (in the 
light of later criticism and research) to amplify the editorial 
treatment. 
In the present Variorum Edition the plays are printed 
in the order found in the Second Folio (' Fifty Comedies 
and Tragedies'), 679. Dyce adopted a chronological 
arrangement, but data for fixing the exact chronology are 
frequently wanting. 
To each play are prefixed (x) lists of Original Editions, 
(2) notes on the Date of Composition, (3) notes on the state 
of the Text, (4) the Argument, (5) Source of the Plot, (6) 
Theatrical History. Facsimile reproductions of early title- 
pages have also been given. As it is often difficult to carry 
in the memory the plots of old plays, the brief Arguments 
will (it is hoped) prove helpful to many readers. 
Modern spelling and modern punctuation have been 



vi PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

adopted. Even the most obstinate sticklers for the reten- 
tion of old spelling are agreed that old mis-punctuation 
must be abandoned. The plea for old spelling is quite 
reasonable; and, indeed, it were much to be wished that, 
for the use of scholars, there should be editions of all our 
old authors in old spelling. But on ordinary readers--who 
go to ' Beaumont and Fletcher' for poetry and passion and 
wit--the erratic old spelling has merely a disturbing 
effect. 
Each play has a half-title bearing the editor's name. 
Mr. P. A. Daniel (that ripe Shakespearean scholar)has 
edited 'The iaid's Tragedy' and 'Philaster' for the 
present volume ; and ir. R. Warwick Bond (the editor of 
Lyly) is responsible for "A King and No King,' ' The 
Scornful Lady' and'The Custom of the Country.' 
The work will be complete in twelve volumes, and the 
last volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, etc., by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, under whose general direction the edition has 
been planned. 
GEORGE BELL  SONS, 
A. H. BULI.EN. 
M'arch 19o4. 



THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 
EDITED BY P. A. DANIEL 
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IO 

DRAMATIS PERSONAS 

KING. 
LYsiPPus, brother to the KING. 
AMINTOR a noble gentleman. 1 
_IELANTIUS  
f brothers to EVADIE. 
DIPHILUS 
CALIA;AX, an old humorous lord and 
f-ther to ASPATIA. 
CLEON  
STRATO, f Gentlemen. 
DIAGORAS a Servant. 
Lords, Gentlemen, Servants, &c. 

EVADNE, wife to AMINTOR. 
ASPATIA, troth-plight wife to AM/N- 
TOR. 
ANTIPHILA,'_ waiting gentlewomen 
OLYMPIAS J tO ASPATIA. 
DULA, a Lady. 
Ladies. 

IGHT, " 
CYNTHIA [ 
IEPTUNE 
2EoLVS, t Masquers. 
Sea-gods, J 
& Winds 

SCENE 

I Auox is thus characterized first in Q3- 



20 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT I 

[Shuts the door.l--So, now thrust and hang ! [Knocbin 
within.l--Again! who is't now?--I cannot blame my 
lord Calianax for going away: would he were here! 
he would run raging amongst them, and break a dozen 
wiser heads than his own in the twinkling of an eye.-- 
What's the news now ? 
[ IVithin.] I pray you, can you help me to the speech 
of the master-cook ? 
Dia. If I open the door, I'll cook some of your 
calves-heads. Peace, rogues ! [Knockin within.]-- 
Again !--who is't ? 
21[el. [within.] Melantius. 

45 

5 o 

Re-enter CALIANAX. 
CaL Let him not in. 55 
Diag. Oh, my lord, a' must.--Make room there for 
my lord [ 
Re-enter ]V[ELANTIUS. 
Is your lady placed ? 
Iel. Yes, sir, I thank you.-- 
My lord Calianax, well met: 
Your causeless hate to me I hope is buried. 60 
Cal. Yes, I do service for your sister here, 
That brings mine own poor child to timeless death : 
45 gaing away] givin way Q L 
46 he wouM run ragqng, etc.] XVeber notes--"At the exhibitiota of 
Sbirley's masque, called the Triumph of Peace, at court in the year 1633, 
Lord Pembroke, who, along with the office of Calianax, had the same 
violence of temper, and weakness of intellect, broke his staff over the 
shoulders of Thomas May, the celebrated poet. This story is related in 
Strafford's Letters, and by Osborne in his Traditional Memoirs. The latter 
uses the very words of our poets, as he observes that Pembroke ' did not 
refraine, whilst he was chamberlaine, to break many zviser heads than his 
aa,ne.'" Dyce quotes this note, but queries it as being by Sir Walter Scott. 
He refers to his tccount of Shirley, etc. (prefixed to his Vor*s), p. xxvii., 
where he gives a full extract from the Stratford correspondence, and adds that 
he possesses a copy of 4to. 1638, on the margin of which, opposite the present 
passage, is written in an old hand "Pembroke." It should be noted that QI 
for "a dozen wiser heads than his own," has merely" a dozen heads." 
46 anonst] amon Q4 to Dyce. 
54 Re-enter . . . ] Dyce. Enter Calianax. QI. Enter Calianax to 
Melantius. Q2 to F. 
56 a,' must] Z must F. to Dyce. Diagoras, of course, means--he must 
be let in. 
57 Re-enter . . . ] ore. Q.F. 62 mim] my Q3 to Dyce. 
62 timeless] "untimely. Cf. II. i. 43, V. iv. 92, etc." Bullen. 



28 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT I 

FIRST SONG. 
rd/t[Ch PROTEUS and other sea-deilies enter. 
Cynthia, to thy power and thee 
We obey. 
Joy to this great company ! 
And no day 
Come to steal this night away, 
Till the rites of love are ended, 
And the lusty bridegroom say, 
Welcome, light, of all befriended ! 

2_20 

Pace out, you watery powers below, 225 
Let your feet, 
Like the galleys when they row, 
Even beat : 
Let your unknown measures, set 
To the still winds, tell to all, 230 
That gods are come, immortal, great, 
To honour this great nuptial. 
[ Te measure. 

SECOND SONG. 

Hold back thy hours, dark Night, till we hax'e done ; 
The Day will come too soon : 
Young maids will curse thee, if thou steal'st away, 
And leavest their losses open to the day : 
Stay, stay, and hide 
The blushes of the bride. 

235 

Stay, gentle Night, and xvith thy darkness cover 
The kisses of her lover ; 
Stay, and confound her tears and her shrill cryings, 
Her weak denials, vows, and often-dyings ; 
Stay, and hide all : 
But help not, though she call. 
[A hotter mc,zsure. 

240 

2t6 FIRST SONG. During . . . enter.] Dyce. All preceding editions have 
merely " Song." 217 thee] them Q3 to F. 
232 The measure.] Web. adds--" by the Sea-gods." 
236 losses] bhtshes Q2 to F.--Theobald restored the reading of QI for the 
reason that blusles occurs in the next line but one. 
244 t?ut help not, thauh she call ] Following this song Q t has the stage- 
direction--" Maskers daunce, Neptune leads it." and then proceeds with 
zEolus's next speech, I. 259 , " Ho, 1Nleptune t."Vhat here follows, !1. 245 
--258, "Nept. Great queen . . . a-twinin," was first printed in Q2. The 
stage-direction, omitted in Q2, was transferred by Theo. to the end of Neptune's 
speech, 11. 247--250, which there had merely--" Measure." 



36 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT II 

Bring each a mournful story and a tear, 
To offer at it vhen I go to earth; 
With flattering ivy clasp my coffin round; 
Write on my brow my fortune; let my bier 
Be borne by virgins, that shall sing by course 
The truth of maids and perjuries of men. 
Evad. Alas, I pity thee. [Exit EVADNE. 
Omnes. Madam, good night. 
I. Lady. Come, we'll let in the bridegroom. 
.Dula. Where's my lord ? 

IIO 

.l.Ent.r AMINTOR. 
x. Lady. Here, take this light. 
1)ula. He'll find her in the dark. 
I. Lady. Your lady's scarce a-bed yet;you must I i 5 
help her. 
As. Go, and be happy in your lady's love. 
May all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death! 
I'll trouble you no more ; yet I will take 
A parting kiss, and vill not be denied.-- 12o 
You'll come, my lord, and see the virgins veep 
When I am laid in earth, though you yourself 
Can knov no pity. Thus I wind myself 
Into this willow-garland, and am prouder 
That I was once your love, though now refused, 12 5 
Than to have had another true to me. 
So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die. 
[Exit ASPATIA. 
19ula. Come, ladies, will you go ? 
Omnes. Good night, my lord. 
Amin. Much happiness unto you all !-- I3o 
[Exeunt Ladies. 
I did that lad), wrong. Methinks, I feel 
A grief shoot suddenly through all my veins ; 
Mine eyes rain : this is strange at such a time. 
IIO by course] i.e. by tams : see I. i. Io2. 
4 Zare'll] e will Theo., Y, ule Q2 to F., Edd.'78 , Web. 
I I 5 yet] Ore. QI. 127 my] Orn. QI, 2. 
a29 Omnes.] I. Lad. QL 
32 .4]/-Ier Q2 to F., Edd.'78, Web. 
x33 rain] ruv Q2 to F., Edd.'78 , Web. 



SCENE I] THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 4 

You powers above, if you did ever mean 
Man should be used thus, you have thought a way 
How he may bear himself, and save his honour : 
Instruct me in it; for to my dull eyes 250 
There is no mean, no moderate course to run ; 
I must live scorn'd, or be a murderer: 
Is there a third ? Why is this night so calm ? 
Why does not Heaven speak in thunder to us, 
And drown her voice ? 
Evad. This rage will do no good. 255 
Imin. Evadne, hear me. Thou hast ta'en an oath, 
But such a rash one, that to keep it were 
Worse than to swear it : call it back to thee; 
Such vows as that never ascend the Heaven; 
A tear or two will wash it quite away. 260 
Have mercy on my youth, my hopeful youth, 
If thou be pitiful ! for, without boast, 
This land was proud of me: what lady was there, 
That men call'd fair and virtuous in this isle, 
That would have shunn'd my love ? It is in thee 265 
To make me hold this worth.--Oh, we vain men, 
That trust out all our reputation 
To rest upon the weak and yielding hand 
Of feeble woman ! But thou art not stone; 
Thy flesh is soft, and in thine eyes doth dwell 270 
The spirit of love; thy heart cannot be hard. 
Come, lead me from the bottom of despair 
To all the joys thou hast; I know thou wilt; 
And make me careful lest the sudden change 
O'ercome my spirits. 
Evad. Vv'hen I call back this oath, 275 
The pains of hell environ me! 
/min. I sleep, and am too temperate. Come to bed ! 
Or by those hairs, which, if thou hadst a soul 
Like to thy locks, were threads for kings to wear 
About their arms 
Evad. Why, so perhaps they are. 280 
tmin. I'll drag thee to my bed, and make thy tongue 
Undo this wicked oath, or on thy flesh 
250 Instruct rite in it] Instant me with it QI. 255 her] their Qi 
a59 that] those Qz to F., Edd.'78, Web. 267 out] ore. Qt,.2. 
a78 hadst] Theo. to D)'ce. hast Q. F. 



SCENE II] THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 49 

A young dissembling slave !--Well, get you 
I'll have a bout with that boy. 'Tis high time 95 
Now to be valiant: I confess my youth 
Was never prone that way. What, made an ass! 
A court-stale! Well, I will be valiant, 
And beat some dozen of these whelps; I will 
And there's another of 'em, a trim cheating soldier; IOO 
I'I1 maul that rascal; h'as out-braved me twice: 
But now, I thank the gods, I am valiant.-- 
Go, get you in.--I'll take a course with all. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 

99, zoo .4rid beat.., soldier] Divided as in Edd.'78, Web., Dyce. The 
first L ends amr t/ere's in Q. F.; in Theo. also, but he silently dropped out 
the preceding I will. 



SCENE I] THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 55 

Amin. No more, nor less, than other couples use; 
You know what 'tis ; it has but a coarse name. 
](ing. But, prithee, I should think, by her black eye, 
And her red cheek, she would be quick and stirring 
In this same business ; ha ? 
Amin. I cannot tell ; 
I ne'er tried other, sir ; but I perceive  50 
She is as quick as you delivered. 
Kin K. Well, you '11 trust me then, Amintor, 
To chuse a wife for you again ? 
Amin. No, never, sir. 
KinK. ,Vhy, like you this so ill ? 
Amin. So vell I like her, 
For this I bow my knee in thanks to you, 
And unto Heaven will pay my grateful tribute 
Hourly ; and do hope we shall draw out 
A long contented life together here, 
And die both, full of grey hairs, in one day ; I6O 
For which the thanks is yours. But if the powers 
That rule us please to call her first away, 
Without pride spoke, this world holds not a wife 
Worthy to take her room. 
Kin K [aside.] I do not like this.-- 
All forbear the room, but you, Amintor, 165 
And your lady. I have some speech with you, 
That may concern your after living well. 
/Exeunt all but the KING, AMINTOR, and EVADNE. 
Amin. [aside.] A' will not tell me that he lies with 
her ? 
If he do, something heavenly stay my heart, 
For I shall be apt to thrust this arm of mine 17o 
To acts unlawful !-- 
Kinff. You will suffer me 
To talk with her, .A_mintor, and not have 
A jealous pang ? 
Amin. Sir, I dare trust my wife 
With whom she dares to talk, and not be jealous. 



SCENE Ill THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 65 

With mine old armour I'll adorn myself, 
My resolution, and cut through thy foes, 
Unto thy quiet, till I place thy heart 
As peaceable as spotless innocence. I 2o 
What is it ? 
Amin. Why, 'tis thisit is too big 
To get out--let my tears make way awhile. 
.M'H. Punish me strangely, Heaven, if he scape 
Of life or fame, that brought this youth to this ! 
Amin. Your sister 125 
.Mel. Well said. 
qmin. You'll wish't unknown, when you have heard 
it. 
l[el. No. 
Amin. Is much to blame, 
And to the King has given her honour up, 
And lives in whoredom with him. 
[el. How is this ? 130 
Thou art run mad with injury indeed; 
Thou couldst not utter this else. Speak again; 
For I forgive it freely; tell thy griefs. 
Amin. She's wanton; I am loath to say, a whore, 
Though it be true. 135 
Mel. Speak yet again, before mine anger groxv 
Up beyond throwing down: what are thy griefs ? 
.drain. By all our friendship, these. 
l[el. What, am I tame ? 
After mine actions, shall the name of friend 
Blot all our family, and stick the brand I4 O 
Of whore upon my sister, unrevenged ? 
My shaking flesh, be thou a witness for me, 
With what unwillingness I go to scourge 
This railer, whom my folly hath call'd friend ! 
I will not take thee basely : thy sword I45 
Hangs near thy hand; draw it, that I may whip 
Thy rashness to repentance; draw thy sword ! 

7 old] owne Q3 to F. 8 thj,] my Web. 
z 3 scae] escape Q6 to Edd.'78, Dyce. 
zSz8 Your sister . . . blame] Here as in Q.F. All the editors, from 
Theo. to Dyce, divide into two lines, ending the first ,tnhnown, and reading 
"' You will wish't unknown." 
I3o How is this] Theo. to Dyce. Ho-av's this Q3- 1low, this Q4 to F. 
38 tame] lane QL 4o stick] strike z to F. 
F 



66 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT 

Amin. Not on thee, did thine anger swell as high 
As the wild surges. Thou shouldst do me ease 
Here and eternally, if thy noble hand 150 
Would cut me from my sorrows. 
[el. This is base 
And fearful. They that use to utter lies 
Provide not blows but words to qualify 
The men they wrong'd. Thou hast a o-uilty cause. 
Amin. Thou pleasest me; for so much more like this 
Will raise my anger up above my griefs, 
(Which is a passion easier to be borne,) 
And 1 shall then be happy. 
Aid. Take, then, more 
To raise thine anger : 'tis mere covardice 
Makes thee not draw; and I will leave thee dead, I6O 
However. But if thou art so much press'd 
With guilt and fear as not to dare to fight, 
I'll make thy memory loath'd, and fix a scandal 
Upon thy name for ever. 
Amin. Then I draw, 
As justly as our magistrates their swords I6 5 
To cut offenders off. I knew before 
'Twould grate your ears; but it was base in you 
To urge a weighty secret from your friend, 
And then rage at it. I shall be at ease, 
If I be kill'd; and, if you fall by me, 
I shall not long outlive you. 
3Iel. Stay awhile.-- 
The name of friend is more than family, 
Or all the world besides: I vas a fool. 
Thou searching human nature, that didst wake 
To do me wrong, thou art inquisitive, 175 
And thrusts me upon questions that will take 
My sleep axvay ! Would I had died, ere knoxvn 
This sad dishonour !wPardon me, my friend. 
If thou wilt strike, here is a faithful heart; 
Pierce it, for I will never heave my hand I8O 
To thine. Behold the poxver thou hast in me! 

x48, x49 swell as high As the wiM surges] go as high As troubled waters 
Q , .  57 borne] knowne Q . 
I58 happy] blessed QI. I63 scandal] farewell QI. 
174 wake] make Q I. 



SCENE II] THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 

Fnter CALIANAX. 
Where he comes shaking by me !--Good my lord, 
Forget your spleen to me; I never wrong'd you, 
But would have peace with every man. 
Cal. 'Tis well ; 
If I durst fight, your tongue would lie at quiet. 300 
M'eL Y'are touchy without all cause. 
Cal. Do, mock me. 
3/[e/. By mine honour, I speak truth. 
Ca/. Honour ! where is't ? 
JIel. See, what starts you make 
Into your idle hatred to my love 
And freedom to you. 305 
I come with resolution to obtain 
A suit of you. 
Cal. A suit of me ! 
'Tis very like it should be granted, sir. 
]e/. Nay, go not hence: 
'Tis this; you have the keeping of the fort, 3xo 
And I would wish you, by the love you ought 
To bear unto me, to deliver it 
Into my hands. 
Cal. I am in hope thou art mad to talk to me thus. 
34el. But there is a reason to move you to it: 315 
I would kill the King, that wrong'd you and your 
daughter. 
Cal. Out, traitor ! 
lllel. Nay, but stay: I cannot scape, 
The deed once done, without I have this fort. 
Cal. And should I help thee ? 
Now thy treacherous mind betrays itself. 320 
M'el. Come, delay me not; 
Give me a sudden answer, or already 
Thy last is spoke ! refuse not offer'd love, 
When it comes clad in secrets. 
Cal. [aside.] If I say 
I will not, he will kill me; I do see't 325 
Writ in his looks; and should I say I will, 

304 idle] ore. Q2 to F., Edd.'78 , Web. 3o4 le]good love Theo. 
304, 3o5 to ray love And freedom to you] Omo QI. 
306 Z come] Z am come QI. 323 Thy] The QI. 323 not] my Qlt. 



76 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 

[ACT IV 

Ploughs up the sea, or made Heaven's fire his foe! 
Work me no higher. Will you discover yet ? 
Evad. The fellow's mad. Sleep, and speak sense. 
2Vial. Force my svoln heart no further: I would 
save thee. 
Your great maintainers are not here, they dare not: 
Would they were all, and armed ! I vould speak loud; 
Here's one should thunder to 'era. Will you tell me ?- 
Thou hast no hope to scape: he that dares most, 
And damns away his soul to do thee service, 
Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lion 
Than come to rescue thee; thou hast death about 
thee;-- 
He has undone thine honour, poison'd thy virtue, 
And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker. 
Evad. Let me consider. 
fel. Do, whose child thou wert, 
Whose honour thou hast murder'd, whose grave open'd 
And so pull'd on the gods, that in their justice 
They must restore him flesh again and life, 
And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandal. 
Evad. The gods are not of my mind: they had 
better 
Let 'em lie sweet still in the earth; they'll stink here. 
Ale/. Do you raise mirth out of my easiness ? 
Forsake me, then, all weaknesses of nature, 
That make men women! Speak, you whore, speak 
truth, 
Or, by the dear soul of thy sleeping father, 

8o 

85 

9 o 

95 

I00 

78 fae]faod Qz to Web. 
859o Thou... canker] orn. QI. 
87 snatch]fetch Q3 to Edd.'78. 
88 thou hast] thau'st Theo., Edd.'78. 
89 /-Ze has] Ed. r7zr, Theo., Dyce. has Q. h'as F. IF'ha has Edd.'78, 
Web. It is to be noted that the whole of this speech, 11. 8x---9o, in Q. F., is 
printed as prose; in verse first in ed. XTX x. 
90 canker] "i.e. a wild rose, or dog-rose." Dyce.--"Bttt surely a garden- 
rose diseased and blighted does not become a wild dog-rose. Its true meaning 
is explained IV. ii. 63-66 ] as a wormy disease. 
' Once I was fair, 
Once I was lovely; not a blowing rose 
More chastely sweet, till thou, thou foul canker, 
(Stir not) didst poison me.'" Mitford. 
95 this] his Q6 to Theo. 



80 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT IV 

iEnter AMINTOR. 
Oh, my lord ! 190 
Amin. How now ? 
.Evad. My much-abused lord ! [Kneels. 
Amin. This cannot be 
Evad. I do not kneel to live ; I dare not hope it ; 
The wrongs I did are greater. Look upon me, 
Though I appear with all my faults. 
Amin. Stand up. 
This is a new way to beget more sorrows: 
Heaven knows I have too many. Do not mock me : 
Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs, 
Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 
Like a hand-wolf, into my natural wildness, 
And do an outrage: prithee, do not mock me. 200 
Evad. My whole life is so leprous, it infects 
All my repentance. I would buy your pardon, 
Though at the highest set ; even with my life : 
That slight contrition, that's no sacrifice 
For what I have committed. 
tmin. Sure, I dazzle: 205 
There cannot be a faith in that foul woman, 
That knows no god more mighty than her mischiefs 
Thou dost still worse, still number on thy faults, 
To press my poor heart thus. Can I believe 
There's any seed of virtue in that woman 
Left to shoot up, that dares go on in sin 
Known, and so known as thine is ? Oh, Evadne, 
Would there were any safety in thy sex, 
That I might put a thousand sorrows off, 
And credit thy repentance! but I must not: 2I 
Thou hast brought me to that dull calamity, 
To that strange misbelief of all the world 
And all things that are in it, that I fear 

I95 a] no Q2 to F. I95 sorrows] sorrow Q2 to Web. 
99 hand-wol]] " Means a tamed wolf." "Web. 
2o 3 at the highest set] "i.e. at the highest stake." Web. 
2o4 that's no sacrifice] Q6 to Dyce. that; no sacrifice Qx, 2. thats : uo 
sacrifice Q3, 4- thats za sacrifice QS. Qy. read the whole line thus--" That'.t 
slight contrition, that; no sacrifice." 
2i 3 any safety in thy $ex] "i.e. any security, any trust, or belief to be 
reposed in them." Theo. 



82 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT 

And go to dust forgotten. But, my lord, 
Those short days I shall number to my rest 255 
(Ills many must not see me) shall, though too late, 
Though in my evening, yet perceive a will, 
Since I can do no good, because a woman, 
Reach constantly at something that is near it : 
I will redeem one minute of my age, 260 
Or, like another Niobe, I'll weep, 
Till I am xvater. 
A rain. I am now dissolved; 
My frozen soul melts. May each sin thou hast, 
Find a new mercy! Rise; I am at peace. 
Hadst thou been thus, thus excellently good, 265 
Before that devil-king tempted thy frailty, 
Sure thou hadst made a star. Give me thy hand: 
From this time I will knoxv thee; and, as far 
Ills honour gives me leave, be thy/kmintor. 
When we meet next, I xvill salute thee fairly, 270 
/knd pray the gods to give thee happy days : 
My charity shall go along with thee, 
Though my embraces must be far from thee. 
I should ha' kill'd thee, but this sweet repentance 
Locks up my vengeance; for which thus I kiss thee-- 275 
The last kiss we must take: and would to heaven 
The holy priest that gave our hands together 
Had given us equal virtues ! Go, Evadne ; 
The gods thus part our bodies. Have a care 
My honour fails no farther: I am xvell, then. 28o 
Evad. All the dear joys here, and above hereafter, 
Crown thy fair soul ! Thus I take leave, my lord ; 
/knd never shall you see the foul Evadne, 
Till she have tried all honour'd means, that may 
Set her in rest and wash her stains away. 285 
[Exeunt. 

262 no-w] ore. QI. 74 ha'] have Edd.'78 to Dyce. 
284 she have] sh'ave Q4 to F. 



88 THE MAID'S TRAGEDY [ACT IV 

Thou shameless fellow ! didst thou not speak to me 14o 
Of it thyself? 
)V[el. Oh, then, it came from him ! 
Cal. From me! who should it come from but from 
me ? 
)V[el. Nay, I believe your malice is enough : 
But I ha' lost my anger.--Sir, I hope 
You are well satisfied. 
King. Lysippus, cheer 145 
Amintor and his lady : there's no sound 
Comes from you; I will come and do't myself. 
min. [aside.] You have done already, sir, for me, I 
thank you. 
King. Melantius, I do credit this from him, 
How slight soe'er you make't. 
)Iel. 'Tis strange you should. 15o 
Cal. 'Tis strange he should believe an old man's 
word, 
That never lied in's life! 
Bid. I talk not to thee.- 
Shall the wild words of this distemper'd man, 
Frantic with age and sorrow, make a breach 
Betwixt your majesty and me ? 'Twas wrong 155 
To hearken to him ; but to credit him, 
As much at least as I have power to bear. 
But pardon me--whilst I speak only truth, 
I may commend myself---I have bestow'd 
My careless blood with you, and should be loath 16o 
To think an action that would make me lose 
That and my thanks too. When I was a boy, I 
I thrust myself into my country's cause, 
And did a deed that pluck'd five years from time, 
And styled me man then. And for you, my king, 16 5 
Your subjects all have fed by virtue of 
My arm: this sword of mine hath plough'd the ground, 
And reapt the fruit in peace; 

I44 ha'] have Edd.'7S to Dyce. I52 in's] in his Q4 to Theo. 
67, 68 this sword. . . peace] ore. 
168 4mt reapt the fndt in peace] tnd they have reapt the fruit of it in peace 
Theo. (Seward conj.). Sew. asks--" Where is the merit of reaping the fruits 
of his own valour? He would say just the contrary." Edd.'78 think the 
.alteration judicious, but do not adopt it. Mason maintains the original read- 
mg and confirms it by the following quotation from The Ca2tain , II. i.-- 
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Amin. I cannot tell 
What thou hast said; but thou hast charm'd my 
sword 
Out of my hand, and left me shaking here 3  5 
Defenceless. 
Md. I will take it up for thee. 
Amin. What a wild beast is uncollected man ! 
The thing that we call honour bears us all 
Headlong unto sin, and yet itself is nothing. 
Mel. Alas, hov variable are thy thoughts [ 320 
Amin. Just like my fortunes. I was run to that 
I purposed to have chid thee for. Some plot, 
I did distrust, thou hadst against the King, 
By that old fellow's carriage. But take heed ; 
There's not the least limb growing to a king, 325 
But carries thunder in it. 
3[d. I have none 
Against him. 
Amin. Why, come, then ; and still remember 
We may not think revenge. 
3Iel. I will remember. [Exeunt. 

319 unto] to Theo. to Web. (Seward conj.). 
319 nothing] not one Theo. (Seward conj.). Seward afterwards withdrew 
this conjecture. 325 There's] There is Q6 to F. 
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Alizbt. Thou canst not fool me to believe again; 
But thou hast looks and things so full of nevs, I 15 
That I am stay'd. 
lvad. Noble Amintor, put off thy amaze; 
Let thine eyes loose, and speak. Am I not fair ? 
Looks not Evadne beauteous with these rites now ? 
Were those hours half so lovely in thine eyes 120 
When our hands met before the holy man ? 
I was too foul within to look fair then: 
Since I knew ill, I was not free till now. 
Amin. There is presage of some important thing 
About thee, which, it seems, thy tongue hath lost: I25 
Thy hands are bloody, and thou hast a knife. 
lvacl. In this consists thy happiness and mine: 
Joy to Amintor ! for the King is dead. 
Amin. Those have most pover to hurt us, that we 
love; 
We lay our sleeping lives within their arms. I 3o 
Why, thou hast raised up mischief to his height, 
And found one to outname thy other faults; 
Thou hast no intermission of thy sins, 
But all thy life is a continued ill: 
Black is thy colour now, disease thy nature. I35 
Joy to Amintor! Thou hast touch'd a life, 
The very name of which had power to chain 
Up all my rage, and calm my wildest wrongs. 
lvad. 'Tis done; and, since I could not find a way 
To meet thy love so clear as through his life, I4o 
I cannot now repent it. 
Amin. Couldst thou procure the gods to speak to me, 
To bid me love this woman and forgive, 
I think I should fall out vith them. Behold, 
Here lies a youth whose wounds bleed in my breast, I45 
Sent by his violent fate to fetch his death 
From my slow hand ! And, to augment my woe, 
You nov are present, stain'd with a king's blood 

II6 stay'd] slam QI. 3 his] this Q6 to Theo. 
13z one] m,t rote Q6 to Theo., Web. 
134 cottlinued] continual Q5 to F. 
143 this woman] QF. tltee, woman, ? 
47--49 And... shed] ore. QI. 
148 present, stain'd] Edd.'78 to Dyce. No comma Q. to Theo. 
the words be hyphened---iesent.stain'd = fresh-stained ? 

Qy. should 
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And let her answer me !--Aspatia, speak !-- 
I have heard, if there be any life, but bow 
The body thus, and it will shew itself. 
Oh, she is gone! I will not leave her yet. 
Since out of justice we must challenge nothing, 
I'I1 call it mercy, if you'll pity me, 
You heavenly powers, and lend forth some few years 
The blessed soul to this fair seat again ! 
No comfort comes; the gods deny me too. 
I'll bow the body once again.--Aspatia ! 
The soul is fled for ever; and I wrong 
Myself, so long to lose her company. 
Must I talk now ? Here's to be with thee, love! 
[Kills himself 

235 

24o 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. This is a great grace to my lord, to have the 245 
new king come to him : I must tell him he is ntering. 
--Oh, God !--Help, help ! 

]7nter LYsIPPUS, ]V[ELANTIUS, CALIANAX, CLEON, 
DIPHILUS, STRATO. 
Lys. Where's Amintor ? 
Serv. O, there, there! 
Lys. How strange is this! 250 
Cal. What should we do here ? 
lIel. These deaths are such acquainted things with 
me, 
That yet my heart dissolves not. May I stand 
Stiff here for ever! Eyes, call up your tears! 
This is Amintor : heart, he was my friend; 255 
Melt ! now it flows.--Amintor, give a word 
To call me to thee. 
Amin. Oh! 
3[el. Melantius calls his friend Amintor. Oh, 
Thy arms are kinder to me than thy tongue ! 26o 
Speak, speak ! 
Mmin. What? 
233 any] om. Q4 to F. 
238 forth]for Q3 to Dyce. 244 Kills...] Stabs ... Web., Dyce. 
z47 God] Heaven Q3 to Edd.'78, Dyce. 
249 Serv.] Edd.'78 to Dyce. Strat. Q. to Theo. 
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Is not my hands a weapon good enough 290 
To stop my breath ? or, if you tie down those, 
I vow, Amintor, I will never eat, 
Or drink, or sleep, or have to do with that 
That may preserve life ! This I swear to keep. 
L.rs. Look to him, though, and bear those bodies in. 295 
May this a fair example be to me, 
To rule with temper; for on lustful kings 
Unlook'd-for sudden deaths from Heaven are sent; 
But cursed is he that is their instrument. 

FINIS 
29o as] So Q ! to S (" and no doubt rightly; see the next line." Dyce.). 
]aM Q6 to Web. 290 good] s]ai Qx to 3, Edd"78, Web. 



PHILASTER 
O1 
LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 
EDI'ED /Y P. A. DANIEL. 



PHYLASTER. 

Acgus I. Scan. 2. 

nlgr at seuerall doores LORD LYON, TRAS1LINE, folloves Jean, 
CLERI.XION mgees l/retie. 

TRASILINE. 
Well ore tane my Lord. 
LYON. Noble friend ,velcome, and see who encoun- 
ters vs, honourable good Clerimon. 
CLE. My good Lord Lyon, most happily met wor- 
thy TrasiIine, 
Come gallants, what's the newes, 
the season affoords vs variety, 
the nouilsts of our time runnes on heapes, 
to glut their itching eares with airie sounds, 
trotting to'th burse ; and in the Temple walke 
with greater zeale to hear a nouall lye, 
then pyous Anthum tho chanted by Cherubins. 
TRANS. True Sir : 
and holds set counsels, to vent their braine sicke opinions 
with presagements what all states shall designe. 
CLE. Thats as their intelligence serues. 
LYON. And that shall serue as long as inuention lastes, 
there dreams they relate, as spoke from Oracles, 
or if the gods should hold a synod, and make them their secritaries, 
they will diuine and prophecie too : but come and speake your 
B thoughts 

I2 3 



2 Phylaster. 

thoughts of the intended marriage with the Spanish Prince, 
He is come you see, and brauely entertainde. 
TRAS. Hee is so, but not married yet. 
CLE. But like to be, and shall haue in dowry with the Princesse 
this kingdome of Cycde. 
LEON. Soft and faire, there is more will forbid the baines, then 
say amen to the marriage : though the King vsurped the kingdome, 
during the non-age of the Prince Phylaster, he must not thinke to 
bereaue him of it quite ; hee is now come to yeares to claime the 
Crowne. 
TRA. And lose his head i' the asking. 
LEON. A diadem worn by a headlesse King wold be wonderous, 
t]zylasler is too weake in power. 
CLE. He hath many friends. 
LEON. And few helpers. 
TRA. The people loue him. 
LEON. I grant it, that the king knowes too well, 
And makes the Contract to make his faction strong : 
What's a giddy-headed multitude, 
That's not Disciplinde nor trainde vp in Armes, 
To be trusted vnto ? No, he that will 
Bandy for a Monarchie, must prouide 
Braue marshall troopes with resolution armde, 
To stand the shock of bloudy doubtfull warre, 
Not danted though disastrous Fate doth frovne, 
And spit all spightfull fury in their face : 
Defying horror in her vgliest forme, 
And growes more valiant, the more danger threats ; 
Or let leane famine her affliction send, 
Whose pining plagues a second hel doth bring, 
Thei'le hold their courage in her height of spleene, 
Till valour win plenty to supply them, 
XVhat think ye, would yer feast-hunting Citizens 
Indure this ? 
TRA. No sir, a faire march a mile out of town that their wiues may 
bring them their dinners, is the hottest seruice that they 
are trainde vp to. 
CLE. I 

I2 4 



[Now follow pp. 60 to 66, Act V, Sc. iv, to end of Play. The first twenty- 
eight lines of thisc. IV. resemble pretty closely those o[ the later edds. ; they are 
however here reprinted in order that the reader may have the scene complete as it 
is printed in QL ] 

60 _Phylaste: 

Enter an old CalMaine , with a crew of Citizens, 
leading PHARAMONT lkriSOner. 
CaP. Come my braue Mermedons, fal on, let your caps swarm, & 
your nimble tongues forget your gibrish, of what you lack, and set 
your mouthes ope' children, till your pallats fall frighted halle a 
fathom past the cure of bay-salt & grosse pepper ; and then crie Phy- 
laster, braue Phylaster. Let Phylaster be deep in request, my ding-a- 
dings, my paire of deare Indentures : King of clubs, th your cut-wa- 
ter chamlets, and your painting : let not your hasty silkes, deerly be- 
louers of Custards & Cheescakes, or your branch cloth of bodkins, 
or your tyffenies, your robbin-hood scarlet and Iohns, tie your af- 
fections in durance to your shops, my dainty duckers, vp with your 
three pil'd spirits, that right valourous, and let your accute colours 
make the King to feele the measure of your mightinesse ; Phylaster, 
cry, myrose nobles, cry. 
OMNES. Phylaster, Phylaster. 
CAP. How doe you like this, my Lord prisoner ? 
These are mad boyes I can tell you, 
These be things that will not strike top-sayle to a Foyst, 
And let a Man of warre, an Argosea, 
Stoope to carry coales. 
PHAP.. Why you damn'd slaues, doe you know who I am ? 
CAP. Yes, my pretie Prince of puppits, we do know, and give you 
gentle warning, you talke no more such bugs words, lest that sod- 
den 
126 



64 Pkylaster. 

KIN. But heauen hath made asignement vnto him, 
And brought your contract to a nullity : 
Sir, your entertainment hath beene most faire, 
Had not your hell-bred lust dride vp the spring, 
From whence flow'd forth those fauours that you found : 
I am glad to see you safe, let this suffice, 
Your selfe hath crost your selfe. 
LEON. They are married sir. 
PHAg. How married ? I hope your highnesse ,fill not vse me so, 
I came not to be disgraced, and returne alone. 
KING. I cannot helpe it sir. 
LEON. To returne alone, you neede not sir, 
Here is one will beare you company, 
You know this Ladies proofe, if you 
Fail'd not in the say-taging. 
ME. I hold your scoffes in vildest base contempt, 
Or is there said or done, ought I repent, 
But can retort euen to your grinning teeths, 
Your worst of spights, the Princesse lofty steps 
May not be tract, yet may they tread awry, 
That boy there .... 
BEL. If to me ye speake Lady, 
I must tell you, you haue lost your selfe 
In your too much forwardnesse, and hath forgot 
Both modesty and truth, with what impudence 
You haue throwne most damnable aspertions 
On that noble Princesse and my selfe : witnesse the world ; 
Behold me sir. ASzedes lo LEON, and discouers her kaire. 
LEON. I should know this face ; my daughter. 
BEL. The same sir. 
PRIN. How, our sometime Page, Bellar7"o, turn'd woman ? 
BEL. Madame, the cause induct me to transforme my selfe, 
Proceeded from a respectiue modest 
Affection I bare to my my Lord, 
The Prince thylaster, to do him seruice, 
As farre from any laciuious thought, 
As that Lady is farre from goodnesse, 

And 

3 o 



TO THE READER. 1 

COURTEOUS R.aDER,--Philaster and Arethusa his love have 
lain so long a-bleeding, by reason of some dangerous and gaping 
wounds which they received in the first impression, that it is 
wondered how they could go abroad so long, or travel so far, as 
they have done. Although they were hurt neither by me nor the 
printer, yet I knowing and finding by experience how many 
well-wishers they have abroad, have adventured to bind up their 
wounds, and to enable them to visit, upon better terms, such 
friends of theirs as were pleased to take knowledge of them so 
maimed and deformed as they at the first were ; and if they were 
then gracious in your sight, assuredly they will now find double 
favour, being reformed, and set forth suitable to their birth and 
breeding, by your serviceable friend, 
TttoIAs X, VALKLEY. 

Prefixed to Q2, I62z, only. 
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Hercules' Pillars. She loves to try the several consti- 
tutions of men's bodies ; and, indeed, has destroyed the 60 
worth of her ovn body by making experiment upon it 
for the good of the commonwealth. 
Cle. She's a profitable member. 
#[eg. Peace, if you love me: you shall see these 
gentlemen stand their ground and not court us. 65 
Ga/. What if they should ? 
La. What if they should ! 
[e. Nay, let her alone.--What if they should! 
why, if they should, I say they xvere never abroad: 
xvhat foreigner would do so ? it xvrites them directly 7o 
untravelled. 
Gal. Why, what if they be ? 
La. What if they be ? 
./l[eg. Good madam, let her go on.--XVhat if they be [ 
why, if they be, I will justify, they cannot maintain 75 
discourse with a judicious lady, nor make a leg, nor 
say " excuse me." 
Gal. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ieg. Do you laugh, madam ? 
29ion. Your desires upon you, ladies ! 8o 
Jl//eg. Then you must sit beside us. 
29ion. I shall sit near you then, lad3". 
l]le. Near me, perhaps: but there's a lad), endures 
no stranger; and to me you appear a very strange 
fellow. 85 
La. Methinks he's not so strange ; he would quickly 
be acquainted. 
Thra. Peace, the King! 

Enter KING, PHARAMOND, ARETHUSA, and Train. 
/x'ing'. To give a stronger testimony of love 
Than sickly promises (which commonly 
In princes find both birth and burial 
In one breath) we have drawn you, worthy sir, 
To make your fair endearments to our daughter, 
And worthy services known to our subjects, 
Now loved and wonder'd at; next, our intent 
To plant you deeply our immediate heir 
76 kg] i. e. bow. Dyce. 89 stronger] stranger Q4 to F. 
93 our daughter] your daughter Q5 to F. 

95 
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Well, we shall see, we shall see. No more. 
Pha. Kissing your white hand, mistress, I take leave ! 30 
To thank your royal father; and thus far 
To be my own free trumpet. Understand, 
Great King, and these your subjects, mine that must be, 
(For so deserving you have spoke me, sir, 
And so deserving I dare speak myself,) r35 
To vhat a person, of vhat eminence, 
Ripe expectation, of vhat faculties, 
Manners and virtues, you would wed your kingdoms ; 
You in me have your vishes. Oh ! this country 
By more than all the gods, I hold it happy ; 
Happy in their dear memories that have been 
Kings great and good ; happy in yours that is ; 
And from you (as a chronicle to keep 
Your noble name from eating age) do I 
Opine myself most happy. Gentlemen, t45 
Believe me in a xvord, a prince's word, 
There shall be nothing to make up a kingdom 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fear'd, 
Equal to be commanded and obey'd, 
But through the travails of my life I'll find it, 150 
.And tie it to this country. By all the gods 
My reign shall be so easy to the subject, 
That every man shall be his prince himself 
And his own law--yet I his prince and law. 
.And, dearest lady, to your dearest self r 55 
(Dear in the choice of him whose name and lustre 
Must make you more and mightier) let me say, 
You are the blessed'st living ; for, sweet princess, 
You shall enjoy a man of men to be 
Your servant ; you shall make him ),ours, for vhom 16o 
Great queens must die. 
Thra. Miraculous ! 
Cle. This speech calls him Spaniard, being nothing 
but a large inventory of his own commendations. 
1)ion. I wonder vhat's his price; for certainly 165 
x39 You] and QI. I4o thegods] my hopes Q4 to Dyce. 
x4o happy] om. Q5 to F. 144 eating] rotting QL 
I45 Opine myseI_]] F., Web., Dyee. Open myseI_f Q., Edd. '78. Opine it 
in myself Theo. (Seward conj. i.e. Opine it, the country, in myself most 
happy). Itope in myself Mason conj. x5 o find it]find it out QI. 
ISX /3y allthegods] ,4ndIow Q4 to Dyee. ISZ so] as QI. 
I65--I74 I wonder . . . judgment] As prose Q. F. ; verse first in ed. XTII. 



SCENE t] LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING x45 
Pha. What you have seen in me to stir offence, 
I cannot find, unless it be this lady, 
Offer'd into mine arms with the succession ; 
Which I must keep, (though it hath pleased your fury 
To mutiny within you,) without disputing 0_25 
Your genealogies, or taking knowledge 
Whose branch you are : the King will leave it me. 
And I dare make it mine. You have your answer. 
_PkL If thou wert sole inheritor to him 
That made the world his, and couldst see no sun 23o 
Shine upon anything but thine ; were Pharamond 
As truly valiant as I feel him cold, 
And ring'd amongst the choicest of his friends 
(Such as would blush to talk such serious follies, 
Or back such bellied commendations), 235 
And from this presence, spite of all these bugs, 
You should hear further from me. 
King. Sir, you xvrong the prince ; 
I gave you not this freedom to brave our best friends : 
You deserve our frown. Go to; be better temper'd. 
P/d. It must be, sir, when I am nobler used. _04o 
Gal. Ladies, 
This would have been a pattern of succession, 
Had he ne'er met this mischief. By my life, 
He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day within my knowledge. 245 
_&leg. I cannot tell what you may call your knowledge; 
But the other is the man set in my eye : 
Oh, 'tis a prince of wax ! 
227 it me] it to me Qz. 
23o That made the oorM his] i. e. Alexander the Great. Theo. 
231 anything] ay thine Q5 b. arty Q6, F. 
233 amongst] among Q6 to Dyce. 
236 this preseme] his preseme QL this present Q5 to F. 
236bugs]i.e. terrors (goblins). Settle, inhis alterationoftheplay, substituted 
"boasts," conceiving that "bugs" was here equivalent to "bugs-words." Dyce. 
QI has braffges. 238, 239 to brave . . . frown] ore. QI. 
240 nobler] noblier Q z. 
24I Gal. Ladies, etc.] This speech is given to Leon {=Dion) in QI. 
242 a patterer of succesffon] Sympson proposed s,tbmission for succession ; hut 
Theo. considered that the text might mean "a pattern to succeeding kings ": 
later editors accept Theo.'s explanation. 44 1tie is] this is Q I. 
246 your] om. QI. 247 the other is] dnt sure tothers QI 
247 my] mine Q6, F., Theo., Dyce. 
248 a prince o[ wax] i. e. perfect, as if modelled in wax. Every one has 
been made familiar with this phrase in the notes of the commentators on "a 
L 
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Gal. A dog it is. 
King. Philaster, tell me 
The injuries you aim at in your riddles. 25o 
thi. If you had my eyes, sir, and sufferance, 
My griefs upon you and my broken fortunes, 
My wants great, and now nought but hopes and 
fears, 
My wrongs would make ill riddles to be laugh'd at. 
Dare you be still my king, and right me not ? 255 
King. Give me your wrongs in private. 
PhL Take them, 
And ease me of a load would bow strong Atlas. 
[ They whispa: 
C/e. He dares not stand the shock. 
Dion. I cannot blame him; there's danger in't. Every 
man in this age has not a soul of crystal, for all men to 26o 
read their actions through : men's hearts and faces are 
so far asunder, that they hold no intelligence. Do but 
view yon stranger well, and you shall see a fever through 

man of wax" in Romeo amt Juliet, I. iii. 76 ; but in connection with it, in 
C, alatea's following speech--" A dog it is."--Dyce observes that there is some 
allusion he does not understand, and he refers to Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub, 
II. ii., where Turfe threatening to clap Hilts in the stocks, Hilts retorts- 
"You'll clap a dogofwax as soon, old Blurt ! ": on which expression, he adds, 
Gifford has no note. 
In Sir John OldcastIe, II. ii. 29, we meet with the phrase again : Murley, the 
brewer of Dunstable, being appointed a colonel in the rebel army, exclaims :-- 
" Will cavaliering captains, gentlemen, come at my calling, go at my bidding ? 
dainty my dear, they'll do a dog of wax, a horse of cheese, a prick and a 
pudding. No, no ; ye must appoint some lord or knight at least, to that 
place." Beyond a reference to the passage quoted above from the Taleofa Tub, 
Malone offers no explanation of the phrase. (Appendix, Vol. II. p. 728, 
Malone's Supplement, etc., 78o.) The intention of Galatea's speech is 
obvious enough : instead of being aprince of wax Pharamond is but a dog of 
wax, an insignificant thing. Cf. with the passages quoted above from the 
Tale of a Tub and Oldcastle the following from The 2]Iiseries of Enforced 
Iarriage, I. ii.--Young Scarborough is endeavouring to excuse himself from 
taking the wife his Guardian proposes to him- 
" Scarborough. 0 but, my lord-- 
Lord. But me a dogofwax! come kiss and agree," etc., 
equivalent to Bnt me no buts, Don't make idle excuses, or some such phrase. 
253 nought bnt] nothing Q--3. 
255 not] ore. QI 2. 256 , 257 TaA'e . . . Atlas] ore. QI. 
257 They whisper] Phy : whisper the king. QI. They walk apart. Web. 
They talk apart. Dyce. 26o not] ore. Q I. 
26o for all men] om. QI. 261 througt :] tkougl, QI. 
26I hearts and] ore. QI. 262 29o] ore. QI. 263yon ] the QI. 
263 threatgh] tkrow Q . 



SCENE II] LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING ISI 

SCENE II. 
Mretltusds Apartment in tire lalace. 
Enter ARETHUSA and a Lady. 
Are. Comes he not ? 
Lady. Madam ? 
Are. Will Philaster come ? 
Lady. Dear madam, you were wont 
To credit me at first. 
Are. But didst thou tell me so ? 
I am forgetful, and my voman's strength 5 
Is so o'ercharged with dangers like to grow 
About my marriage, that these under-things 
Dare not abide in such a troubled sea. 
How look'd he when he told thee he would come ? 
Lady. Why, well. 
Are. _And not a little fearful 
Lady. Fear, madam ! sure, he knows not what it is. 
Are. You all are of his faction ; the whole court 
Is bold in praise of him; whilst I 
May live neglected, and do noble things, 
As fools in strife throw gold into the sea, 
I)rown'd in the doing. But, I know he fears. 
Lady. Fear, madam ! methought, his looks hid more 
Of love than fear. 
Are. Of love ! to whom ? to you ? 
Did you deliver those plain words I sent, 20 
With such a winning gesture and quick look 
That you have caught him ? 
Lady. Madam, I mean to you. 
Are. Of love to me ! alas, thy ignorance 
Lets thee not see the crosses of our births ! 
Nature, that loves not to be questioned 2 
Why she did this or that, but has her ends, 
And knows she does well, never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary, 

Scl.'l II. 2, 3 Dear . . . first] Web. and Dyce end first line me. 
dangers] danger F., Theo. x 3 all are] are all Q,I to Theo. 
18 Fear] ore. QI. 18 methought] raethoughts QI. 
2i inning] ",ooing QI. 2I quik] i. e. li,dy. Dyce. 
look] looks QI. 22 him] ore. QI. 26 her] his 
28 Two] to Q]. 28 cottrary] botoM to put Q]. 



x54 PHILASTER, OR [ACT I 

Discover'd yet will serve me for no use 
But to be buried in. 
tVtL Is't possible ? 
A re. With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath do strike me dead, 
(Which, know, it may,) I have unript my breast_ ! 9o 
thi. Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts 
To lay a train for this contemned life, 
Which you may have for asking : to suspect 
Were base, xvhere I deserve no ill. Love you ! 
By all my hopes, I do, above my life ! 95 
But hoxv this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous. 
Are. Another soul into my body shot 
Could not have filled me with more strength and 
spirit IOO 
Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time 
In seeking how I came thus : 'tis the gods, 
The gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest, 
In that the secret justice of the gods 10 5 
Is mingled vith it. Let us leave, and kiss ; 
Lest some unvelcome gucst should fall betvixt us, 
And ve should part without it. 
thi. 'Twill be ill 
I should abide here long. 
Are. 'Tis true ; and worse 
You should come often. Hov shall ve devise I IO 
To hold intelligence that our true loves, 
On any nev occasion, may agree 
What path is best to tread ? 
.PhL I have a boy, 
Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent, 
Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, I 15 
I found him sitting by a fountain's side, 
Of which he borrov'd some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 

89 do] ore. QL doth Q5 to Theo. 93 may] might Q 
xo3 The gods] om. QL o4 nobler] worthier QL 
O 7 unwelcome] zqwelcom'd QI. I I I loves] lovers Q6, F. 
xx6 fountain's side] [ountaine side QL Foungain side F. foungain-si& 
Theo., Edd. '78. xx8 again as much] as much again QI. 



64 PHILASTER, OR [ACT II 

/ha. She gives good words yet ; sure, this wench is 
free.D 
If your more serious business do not call you, Lady, 
Let me hold quarter with you; we'll talk an hour 
Out quickly. 
Meg. What would your grace talk of ? 75 
tha. Of some such pretty subject as yourself: 
I'll go no further than your eye, or lip; 
There's theme enough for one man for an age. 
Meg. Sir, they stand right, and my lips are yet even, 
Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, and red enough, 8o 
Or my glass wrongs me. 
Pha. Oh, they are tvo twinn'd cherries dyed in 
blushes 
\Vhich those fair suns above with their bright beams 
Reflect upon and ripen ! Sweetest beauty, 
Bow down those branches, that the longing taste 85 
Of the faint looker-on may meet those blessings, 
And taste and live. 
[eg. Oh, delicate sweet prince! 
She that hath snow enough about her heart 
To take the wanton spring of ten such lines off, 
May be a nun without probation.DSir, 9o 
You have in such neat poetry gather'd a kiss, 
That if I had but five lines of that number, 
Such pretty begging blanks, I should commend 
Your forehead or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 
Pha. Do it in prose; you cannot miss it, madam. 95 
A[eg. I shall, I shall. 
Pha. By my life, but you shall not ; 
I'll prompt you first. [Kisses her.] Can you do it now ? 
72 Lady] om. Q2 to Dyce. 
73 we'll talk] we will talk Dyce, who ends the line with talk. Q6 and F. 
for talk have take. 77 or lip]yeatr lip Q[. 78 theme] time QI. 
79, 80 even, Smooth] Dyce, with QI, omits comma after eves,, and ends !. 
79 with smooth. 80 and] om. Q4 '39 to Web. 
82 blushes] blush QI. 83 bright] deepe Qt. 
86faint . . . those] smeete. . . these QI. Here Qt has a stage-direc- 
tion :--" They kisse." 
89, 90 lines off, . . . robatioz] lines, it may be a number without t'roha- 
turn QI. 
90, 9i AIay . . . kiss] So divided Edd.'78 to Dyce. QI to Theo. end 
first linerobation, and Theo. in I. 91 foryot have hasyou've. The speech is 
printed as prose in Q I. 
91 in] by Q I. 93 blanks] i. e. blank verses. 
96 but] QI, Dyce. om. the rest. 97 Kisses her] Web. and Dyce. 



scv.Nv. IV] LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING 77 
Shall read it there, nay, travel with it, till they find 
No tongue to make it more, nor no more people ; 
And then behold the fall of your fair princess ! ! 80 
King. Has she a boy ? 
Cle. So please your grace, I have seen a boy wait 
on her, 
A fair boy. 
King. Go, get you to your quarter : 
For this time I will study to forget you. 
Ieg. Do you study to forget me, and I'll study 185 
To forget you. [Exeunt KING, MEGRA, and Guard. 
Cle. Why, here's a male spirit fit for Hercules. If 
ever there be Nine Worthies of Women, this wench 
shall ride astride and be their captain. 
Dion. Sure, she has a garrison of devils in her 19o 
tongue, she uttered such balls of wild-fire: she has 
so nettled the King, that all the doctors in the country 
will scarce cure him. That boy was a strange-found- 
out antidote to cure her infection; that boy, that prin- 
cess' boy ; that brave, chaste, virtuous lady's boy ; and x95 
a fair boy, a well-spoken boy! All these considered, 
can make nothing else,--but there I leave you, gentle- 
men. 
Thra. Nay, we'll go wander with you. 

[Exeunt. 

materials and alterations of a line, of which the reading is not definitely 
finished, and not separating the final improvement, or the first, from the 
second thoughts." 
x78 nay] ont. Qr. 
lSz, 83 Soplease . . . fairboy] Dyce's division ; the rest end 1. 82 ait. 
x84 Iwill] 1"ll Qx to Edd.'78. 
185, 186 /90 . . . forffetyou] Do so andleforffetyour--Ql. 
187--189 Why . . . captain] "This speech perhaps ought rostand as three 
lines of colloquial verse." Dyce. 87 why] ore. QI. 
x87 fit] ore. Q3 to Web. 
188/Vine Worthies] Dyce here refers to his note on Thierry and Theodore/, 
II. iv. I give it here as this is the first mention of these Worthies in this 
edition :--" Perhaps the reader may require to be informed that these were 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, David, Alexander the Great, Hector, Julius Cesar, 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon, and King Arthur: see, for instance, 
Middleton's lVorld Tost at 2"ennis,--lVorks, V. I77. ed. Dyce." led. 
Bullen, vii. i64.] t88 lforthies] IVorthy Qt. 
189 astride] aside QI. 
xgo has] hath F. tg uttered] uttereth F. to Web. 
93 scarce] not QL x94 infection] infections Q to 3. 
t95 brave, chaste] chaste, brave Qt. 197 you] yee QL 
x99 wander] Qy. wonder ? 

N 



SCEXE V] LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING 237 

.Phi. Command, whate'er it be. 
King. Swear to be true 6o 
To what you promise. 
.Phi. By the powers above, 
Let it not be the death of her or him, 
And it is granted ! 
King. Bear away that boy 
To torture: I will have her clear'd or buried. 
.Phi. Oh, let me call my word back, worthy sir! 65 
Ask something else : bury my life and right 
In one poor grave ; but do not take away 
My life and fame at once. 
King. Away with him ! It tands irrevocable. 
Phi. Turn all your eyes on me : here stands a man, 70 
The falsest and the basest of this world. 
Set sxvords against this breast, some honest man, 
For I have lived till I am pitied ! 
My former deeds were hateful; but this last 
Is pitiful, for I unwillingly 75 
Have given the dear preserver of my life 
Unto his torture. Is it in the power 
Of flesh and blood to carry this, and live ? 
[Offers to kill himsdf 
Are. Dear sir, be patient yet ! Oh, stay that hand ! 
King. Sirs, strip that boy. 
Dion. Come, sir; ),our tender flesh 80 
Will try your constancy. 
tel. Oh, kill me, gentlemen ! 
2)ion. No,--Help, sirs. 
lel. \\'ill you torture me ? 
King. Haste there ; 
Why stay you ? 
lel. Then I shall not break my vow. 
You know, just gods, though I discover all. 
King. How's that ? will he confess ? 
1)ion. Sir, so he says. 85 

63 that] the F., Theo. 65 vora zvordr Q4 to Web. 
74 were] are F. 75 unwillingly] Qy. unwittingly ? 
78 Offers to kill . . . ] Offers to stab . . . Dyce. 
79 Oh] or Q4 to F. 
80, 8I Come . . . constancy] Divided as by Web. and Dyce. One line Q. F., 
Theo., Edd.'78. Qy. read this speech : Come, sir, you toMer-fleh, lfre'll try 
your conslancj,. ? 8I try] tire Q2 



238 PHILASTER, OR [ACT V 

King. Speak then. 
tel. Great king, if you command 
This lord to talk with me alone, my tongue, 
Urged by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known ; and stranger things than these 
You hear not often. 
King. Walk aside with him. 90 
[DION and BELLARIO walk apart. 
23ion. Why speak'st thou not ? 
BeL Know you this face, my lord ? 
Dion. No. 
Bel. Have you not seen it, nor the like ? 
23ion. Yes, I have seen the like, but readil)" 
I know not where. 
tel. I have been often told 
In court of one Euphrasia, a lad),, 95 
And daughter to you ; betwixt whom and me 
They that would flatter my bad face would swear 
There vas such strange resemblance, that we two 
Could not be known asunder, drest alike. 
23ion. By Heaven, and so there is ! 
BeL For her fair sake, oo 
Who now doth spend the spring-time of her life 
In holy pilgrimage, move to the King, 
That I may scape this torture. 
23ion. But thou speak'st 
/ks like Euphrasia as thou dose look. 
How came it to thy knowledge that she lives o5 
In pilgrimage ? 
iel. I know it not, my lord; 
But I have heard it, and do scarce believe it. 
23ion. Oh, my shame ! is 't possible ? Drav near, 
That I may gaze upon thee. Art thou she, 
Or else her murderer ? where were thou born ? I IO 
Bel. In Syracusa. 
23ion. What's thy name ? 
Bel. Euphrasia. 

9o Dion and Bellario . . .] Dyce. 
97 They . . . swear] In parentheses Q. F. 
Io8 is 't] is it Theo., Web., Dyce. 
Iio Or else her murderer] " It was the received opinion, in some barbarous 
cotmtries, that the murderer was to inherit the qualities and shape of the person 
he destroyed."_ Mason. 
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PHILASTER [ACT v, SCENE V 

That you may grow yourselves over all lands, 
And live to see your plenteous branches spring 
Wherever there is sun ! Let princes learn 215 
By this to rule the passions of their blood ; 
For what Heaven wills can never be withstood. 
[Exeuptt omnes. 

FINIS 



SCENE I] A KING AND NO KING 255 
Iberia to use their prisoners thus ? 
Had fortune thrown my name above Arbaces', 12o 
I should not thus have talk'd ; for in Armenia 
We hold it base. You should have kept your temper 
Till you saw home again, xvhere 'tis the fashion, 
Perhaps, to brag. 
A rb. Be you my xvitness, earth, 
Need I to brag ? Doth not this captive prince 12 5 
Speak me sufficiently, and all the acts 
That I have wrought upon his suffering land ? 
Should I, then, boast ? "Vhere lies that foot of ground 
Within his whole realm, that I have not pass'd 
Fighting and conquering ? Far, then, from me I3o 
Be ostentation. I could tell the world, 
How I have laid his kingdom desolate 
By this sole arm, propt by divinity; 
Stript him out of his glories ; and have sent 
The pride of all his youth to people graves ;  35 
And made his virgins languish for their loves; 
If I would brag. Should I, that have the power 
To teach the neighbour-world humility, 
Mix with vain-glory ? 
A/Jar. [aside] Indeed, this is none! 
Arb. Tigranes, no; did I but take delight I4O 
To stretch my deeds, as others do, on words, 
I could amaze my hearers. 
][ar. [aside] So you do. 
rb. But he shall wrong his and my modesty, 
That thinks me apt to boast : after an act 
Fit for a God to do upon his foe, 145 
A little glory in a soldier's mouth 
Is well-becoming ; be it far from vain. 
[ar. [aside] 'Tis pity that valour should be thus 
drunk. 
trb. I offer you my sister; and you answer, 
I do insult : a lady that no suit, tSo 
Nor treasure, nor thy crown, could purchase thee, 
But that thou fought'st with me. 
xx9 their] So all old edd. Colman needlessly altered to "her." 
xzl talk'd; for in] So Qx, Web. Dyce : the rest "talk'd sir, in." 
x38 the neigl*bonr-world] i. e. the whole world of other men around me, or 
possibly--the star nearest to this whose powers I wield. 
x45 a God] QQ, 7- QQz--6 "a good "' : F. "a good man" t 



258 A KING AND NO KING [ACT I 

Bes. An please your majesty, I was afraid at first-- 
Mar. When wert thou other ? 
Arb. Of what ? 220 
Bes. That you would not have spied your best ad- 
vantages; for your majesty, in my opinion, lay too 
high; methinks, under favour, you should have lain 
thus. 
1Var. Like a tailor at a vake. 225 
Bes. And then ift please your majesty to remember, 
at one time--by my troth, I wished myself wi' you. 
Mar. By my troth, thou wouldst ha' stunk 'em both 
out o' the lists. 
Arb. What to do ? 230 
Bes. To put your majesty in mind of an occasion : 
you lay thus, and Tigranes falsified a blow at your leg, 
which you, by doing thus, avoided; but, if you had 
whipp'd up your leg thus, and reach'd him on the ear, 
you had made the blood-royal run about his head. 235 
)IJa: What country fence-school didst thou learn 
that at ? 
rb. Puff! Did not I take him nobly? 
1Var. Why, you did, 
And you have talk'd enough on't. 
4rb. Talk'd enough ! 
Will you confine my words ? By Heaven and earth, 
I were much better be a king of beasts 240 
Than such a people ! If I had not patience 
Above a god, I should be call'd a tyrant 
Throughout the world : they will offend to death 
Each minute. Let me hear thee speak again, 
And thou art earth again. Why, this is like 245 
Tigranes' speech, that needs would say I bragg'd ! 
Bessus, he said I bragg'd. 
tes. Ha, ha, ha! 
trb. 

Why dost thou laugh 

225 Zike a tailor; etc. ] As a tailor might defend himself against rowdies with 
his yard. 
232falsified a blow] Made a feint to strike. 
236didst thou learn that at?] SoQx. QQ2--6 "leana'st thatat?" Q7 
"learnst thou that at ?" F. " leana'st thou at." 
237 Puff.'] Weber's alteration followed by Dyce for " Puft" of Qx. The 
rest, "Pish." See below, line 305, note. 
238 (2} Talk'denough] So QT, F. : the other old eds. and Web. "talk enough." 
239 IVill] Qx alone reads "while." 239 words] So all QQ. F. "word." 



274 A KING AND NO KING [ACT II 

We'll hear 't some other time. 
_Pan. Ay, prithee leave it, 
And go on with my brother. 
Bes. I xvill : but 'twould be worth your hearing. To 
the lists they came, and single-sword and gauntlet was 
their fight. 130 
Pat. Alas ! 
tes. Without the lists there stood some dozen cap- 
tains of either side mingled, all which were sworn, and 
one of those was I; and 'tvas my chance to stand 
next a captain of the enemies' side, called Tiribasus; 
valiant, they said, he was. Whilst these two kings 
were stretching themselves, this Tiribasus cast some- 
thing a scornful look on me, and ask'd me, who I 
thought would overcome. I smiled, and told him, if 
he would fight with me, he should perceive by the 
event of that, xvhose king would xvin. Something he 
answer'd; and a scuffle was like to grow, when one 
Zipetus offer'd to help him : I 
_Pan. All this is of thyself: I prithee, Bessus, 
Tell something of my brother ; did he nothing ? I45 
Bes. Why, yes ; I'll tell your grace. They were not 
to fight till the word given ; which for my own part, by 
my troth, I confess, I was not to give. 
_Pa. See, for his own part ! 
Bac. I fear, yet, this fellow's abused with a good 
report. 
Bes. Ay, but I 
_Pan. Still of himself! 
Bes. Cried, " Give the word !" when, as some of them 
say, Tigranes was stooping; but the word was not I55 
given then ; yet one Cosroes, of the enemies' part, held 
up his finger to me, which is as much with us martialists, 
as, " I will fight with you ;" I said not a word, nor 
made sign during the combat ; but that once done 
_Pan. He slips o'er all the fight! 16o 
Ees. I called him to me ; " Cosroes," said I 

Iz6.4y, i'te] QI h "I [Ay], I prethee." Dyce "I prithee,". 
xz9Kauntlet] There seems no reason to adopt Theobald's facilior lectio 
"target" against all the old eds. Dyce quotes I-Ionor, BIilitary and Cizill, by 
W. Segar, fol. x6oz, p. 3o, "the gauntlet armeth the hand, withom which 
member no fight can be performed." 
x38 w/'m] F. : the QQ read " whom." 



SCENE I] A KING AND NO KING 277 

He will but offer, and give me the power 
To take or leave. 
Gob. Trust me, were I a lady, 
I could not like that man were bargain'd with 
Before I choose him. 
lan. But I am not built 
On such wild humours ; if I find him worthy, 235 
He is not less because he's offered. 
Spa. (aside). 'Tis true, he is not: vould he would 
seem less ! 
Gob. I think there is no lady can affect 
Another prince, your brother standing by ; 
He doth eclipse men's virtues so with his. 240 
Spa. (aside). I know a lady may, and more, I fear, 
Another lady will. 
Pan. Would I might see him ! 
Gob. Why, so you shall. My businesses are great : 
I will attend you when it is his pleasure 
To see you, madam. 
Pan. I thank you, good my lord. 245 
Gob. You will be ready, madam ? 
Pan. Yes. [Exit GOBrtlAS with Attendants. 
Spa. I do beseech you, madam, send away 
Your other women, and receive from me 
A few sad words, which, set against your joys, 
May make 'era shine the more. 
Pan. Sirs, leave me all. 9-5o 
[Exeunt women. 
Spa. I kneel, a stranger here, to beg a thing 
Unfit for me to ask, and you to grant: 
'Tis such another strange ill-laid request, 
As if a beggar should intreat a king 
To leave his sceptre and his throne to him, 255 
And take his rags to wander o'er the world, 
Hungry and cold. 
tan. That were a strange request. 
Spa. As ill is mine. 
Pan. Then do not utter it. 

z3z-6 Trust me . . . offered] Metre re-arranged by Theobald. 
z34 choose] So all old eds. Theobald read "chose." 
z35 him] QI "time,"corrected in therest, z4o his ] So all, except Qi "this." 
zSo Sirs] Used not infrequently in speaking to women, e.g. to Arethusa and 
Bellario in t'hilaster iv. 3- "Sirs, feel my pulse." 



278 A KING AND NO KING [ACT 

Spa. Alas ! 'tis of that nature, that it must 
Be utter'd, ay, and granted, or I die ! 26o 
I am ashamed to speak it; but where life 
Lies at the stake, I cannot think her woman, 
That will not talk something unreasonably 
To hazard saving of it. I shall seem 
A strange petitioner, that vish all ill 265 
To them I beg of, ere they give me aught ; 
Yet so I must. I would you were not fair 
Nor wise, for in your ill consists my good : 
If you were foolish, you would hear my prayer ; 
If foul, you had not pover to hinder me,-- 270 
He would not love you. 
_Pan. What's the meaning of it ? 
Spa. Nay, my request is more without the bounds 
Of reason yet: for 'tis not in the power 
Of you to do vhat I would have you grant. 
_Pan. Why, then, 'tis idle. Prithee, speak it out. 275 
,Spa. Your brother brings a prince into this land 
Of such a noble shape, so sweet a grace, 
So full of worth withal, that every maid 
That looks upon him gives away herself 
To him for ever ; and for you to have, 280 
He brings him : and so mad is my demand, 
That I desire you not to have this man, 
This excellent man ; for whom you needs must die, 
If you should miss him. I do now expect 
You should laugh at me. 
.Pan. Trust me, I could weep 285 
Rather ; for I have found in all thy words 
A strange disjointed sorrow. 
.5pa. 'Tis by me 
His own desire too, that you would not love him. 
-pat. His own desire ! Why, credit me. Thalestris, 
I am no common wooer : if he shall woo me, 290 
His worth may be such, that I dare not swear 
I will not love him : but, if he will stay 
To have me woo him, I will promise thee 
He may keep all his graces to himself, 
And fear no ravishing from me. 

263 tall[] Theobald's correction for "take" of all the old eds. 
270 [au, r] ugly. 288 too] So QI, Dyce : the rest "so." 



SCENE II] A KING AND NO KING 

Spa. 'Tis yet 
His own desire ; but when he sees your face, 
I fear it will not be. Therefore I charge you, 
As you have pity, stop those tender ears 
From this enchanting voice ; close up those eyes : 
That you may neither catch a dart from him, 
Nor he from you : I charge you, as you hope 
To live in quiet; for when I am dead, 
For certain I shall walk to visit him, 
If he break promise with me : for as fast 
As oaths, without a formal ceremony, 
Can make me, I am to him. 
tan. Then be fearless; 
For if he were a thing 'twixt god and man, 
I could gaze on him, (if I knew it sin 
To love him,) without passion. Dry your eyes : 
I swear you shall enjoy him still for me ; 
I will not hinder you. But I perceive 
You are not what you seem : rise, rise, Thalestris, 
If your right name be so. 
Spa. Indeed, it is not: 
Spaconia is my name ; but I desire 
Not to be known to others. 
Pan. Why, by me 
You shall not ; I will never do you wrong ; 
What good I can, I will : think not my birth 
Or education such, that I should injure 
A stranger-virgin. You are welcome hither. 
In company you wish to be commanded ; 
But when we are alone, I shall be ready 
To be your servant. 

[Exeunt. 

279 
295 

3oo 

305 

35 

320 

SCENE II. 
Fields in the 2Veighbourhood oJ tire ity. A great Crowd. 
Enter t/tree Shop-Men and a Woman. 
st Shop-#I. Come, come, run, run, run. 
2rid Skop-AI. We shall outgo her. 
308 if I... love him] Among old eds. the sense is rightly indicated only 
by Q, which places these words in a parenthesis. 
SCENE II. 
Fields . . . City] Dyce thus alters Weber's " An open Place before the 
City." Cf. 1. 



SCENE II] A KING AND NO KING 

2rid Cir. 
ist Cir. 
2nd Cir. 
country. 
st Cit. 
think, will 

IV. No, truly, nor milk. 
//V. Nor milk ! how do they ? 
W. They are fain to milk themselves i' the 
IV. Good lord! But the people there, I 
be very dutiful to one of us. 

45 

2nd Cit. IV. Ay, God knovs, will they ; and yet the)" 
do not greatly care for our husbands. 
ISt Cir. IV. Do they not ? alas [ in good faith, I can- 5o 
not blame them, for we do not greatly care for them 
ourselves.--Philip, I pray, choose us a place. 
Phil. There's the best, forsooth. 
Ist Cit. W. By your leave, good people, a little. 
Ist Sho2-37. What's the matter ? 55 
Phil. I pray you, my friend, do not thrust my 
mistress so; she's with child. 
2nd Shop-lI. Let her look to herself, then. Has she 
not had thrusting enough yet ? if she stay- shouldering 
here, she may hap to go home with a cake in her bell),. 6o 
3rd Shop-iV[. How now, goodman squirter-breech ! 
why do you lean so on me. 
Phil. Because I will. 
3rd Shop-3I. Will you, Sir Sauce-box ? [Strikes hint. 
Ist Cit. I'. Look, if one ha' not struck Philip !-- 65 
Come hither, Philip ; why did he strike thee ? 
Phil. For leaning on him. 
st Cir. W. Why didst thou lean on him ? 
Phil. I did not think he would have struck me. 
Ist Cit. W. As God save me, la, thou'rt as wild as a 7o 
buck; there's no quarrel, but thou'rt at one end or 
other on't. 
3rd Shop-#I. It's at the first end, then, for he'll ne'er 
stay the last. 
st Cit. If/. Well, slip-string, I shall meet with you. 75 

56you] In all but Q. 
6o ha toga] Q, Web. Dyce : the rest "haps go." 
6z so] Only in Q, Dyce. 
7 sli-strin#] truant. It occurs in Lyly's irotler Bomie, ii. L 6o. 
Halliwell's 'ctionar, v quotes MS. Bright i7 o, f. L 
"Hee's runne away even in the very nick 
Of this dayes businesse ; such a slip-string trick," etc. 
Q alone eds "stripling." 
7 meet with] be even with. So #Vight 16"alker, i. , Lurcher of Algripe 
against whom he has a grudge, "I may meet with him yet e'er I die." 
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All. God bless your majesty ! 
Arb. See, all good people, I have brought the man, los 
Whose very name you fear'd, a captive home: 
Behold him ; 'tis Tigranes. In your hearts 
Sing songs of gladness and deliverance. 
Ist Cit. W. Out upon him ! 
2rid Cit. W. How he looks ! I o 
Worn. Hang him, hang him ! 
3Iar. These are sweet people. 
Tigr. Sir, you do me wrong, 
To render me a scorned spectacle 
To common people. 
Arb. It was far from me 
To mean it so.--If I have aught deserved, t 15 
My loving subjects, let me beg of you 
Not to revile this prince, in whom there dwells 
All worth, of which the nature of a man 
Is capable ; valour beyond compare ; 
The terror of his name has stretch'd itself  20 
Wherever there is sun : and yet for you 
I fought with him single, and won him too; 
I made his valour stoop, and brought that name, 
Soared to so unbelieved a height, to fall 
Beneath mine: this, inspired with all your loves, 12 5 
I did perform ; and will, for your content, 
Be ever ready for a greater work. 
All. The Lord bless your majesty! 
Tigr. [aside] So, he has made me 
Amends now with a speech in commendation 
O f himself; I would not be so vain-glorious. 130 
Arb. If there be any thing in which I may 
Do good to any creature here, speak out ; 
For I must leave you : and it troubles me, 
That my occasions, for the good of you, 
Are such as call me from you; else my joy I35 
Would be to spend my days amongst you all. 
You shoxv your loves in these large multitudes 
That come to meet me. I will pray for you : 
I14 t,asfar] QQI, 2, 7, and mod. edd. : the test "was so far." 
134 my occasions] The nature of these is left unexplained. Probably the 
authors itended in this announced departure a fresh illustration of his 
restlessness, cf. iii. J, IO7, "yet the time is short, [ And my affairs are 
great. ' 
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And looks upon me as if modesty 
Kept in his business; so turns away from me; 
But, if I go on, he follows me again. 

Enter ARBACES. 
(Aside) See, here he is. I do not use this, yet, IO 
I know not how, I cannot choose but weep 
To see him : his very enemies, I think, 
Whose wounds have bred his fame, if they should see 
him now, 
Would find tears in their eyes. 
Arb. I cannot utter it. Why should I keep 1 5 
A breast to harbour thoughts I dare not speak ? 
Darkness is in my bosom ; and there lie 
A thousand thoughts that cannot brook the light. 
How wilt thou vex me, when this deed is done, 
Conscience, that art afraid to let me name it ! 20 
YIar. How do you, sir ? 
Arb. Why, very well, Mardonius : 
How dost thou do? 
]VZar. Better than you, I fear. 
Arb. I hope thou art ; for to be plain with thee, 
Thou art in hell else. Secret scorching flames, 
That far transcend earthly material fires, 25 
Are crept into me, and there is no cure : 
Is it not strange, Mardonius, there's no cure ? 
3lar. Sir, either I mistake, or there is something hid, 
That you would utter to me. 
Arb. So there is : 
But yet I cannot do it. 
)Vlar. Out vith it, sir. 30 
If it be dangerous, I will not shrink 
To do you service. I shall not esteem 
My life a weightier matter than indeed 
It is : I know 'tis subject to more chances 
Than it has hours ; and I were better lose it 35 
In my king's cause than with an ague 
Or a fall, or, sleeping, to a thief; as all these 
Are probable enough. Let me but know 
What I shall do for you. 
Arb. It will not out. Were you with Gobrias, 40 
And bade him give my sister all content 
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3/far. If your enemies brought it to that, your I3o 
enemies are cutlers. Come, leave the King. 
les. Why, may not valour approach him ? 
Alar. Yes ; but he has affairs. Depart, or I shall be 
something unmannerly with you. 
Arb. No; let him stay, Mardonius, let him stay; I35 
I have occasions with him very weighty, 
And I can spare you now. 
arar. Sir ? 
Arb. Why, I can spare you now. 
les. Mardonius, give way to the state-affairs. 
3/Iar. Indeed, you are fitter for his present purpose. 
[Exit. 
Arb. Bessus, I should employ thee : wilt thou do't ? 
les. Do't for you! by this air, I will do anything, 
without exception, be it a good, bad, or indifferent 
thing. 
Arb. Do not swear. 
les. By this light, but I will ; any thing whatsoever. I45 
Arb. But I shall name a thing 
Thy conscience vill not suffer thee to do. 
les. I would fain hear that thing. 
A rb. Why, I would have thee get my sister for me,- 
Thou understand'st me,--in a wicked manner. 150 
Bes. Oh, you would have a bout vith her ? I'll do't, 
I'll do't, i'faith. 
A rb. Wilt thou ? dost thou make no more on't ? 
Bes. More! no. Why, is there any th!ng else ? if 
there be, tell me; it.shall be done too. 155 
Arb. Hast thou no greater sense of such a sin ? 
Thou art too vicked for my company, 
Though I have hell within me, and mayst yet 
Corrupt me further. Pray thee, answer me, 
How do I shov to thee after this motion ? I6O 
les. Why, your majesty looks as vell, in my opinion, 
as ever you did since you were born. 
Arb. But thou appear'st to me, after thy grant, 
The ugliest, loathed, detestable thing, 
That I have ever met with. Thou hast eyes I65 
I36 occasions] QQI, z, 7, Dyce: rest "occasion." 
I38 the] QQI, z, 3, 7 : Q4 "those": QQ5, 6, F. "these." 
I39 his] So all, except QQ5, 6, F. "this." 
I46 a] QQI, z, 7, Dyce: rest "the." 
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Bes. I did laugh; but how will that help me, gentle- 
men ? 
2rid Sw. 2L Yes, it shall help you, if you laugh'd 
aloud. 
'es. As loud as a kick'd man could laugh, I laugh'd, 
sir. 1 20 
Ist Sw. l[. My reason now: the valiant man is 
known 
By suffering and contemning; you have 
Enough of both, and you are valiant. 
2nd Sw. 11[. If he be sure he has been kick'd 
enough ; 
For that brave sufferance you speak of, brother, 12 
Consists not in a beating and away, 
But in a cudgell'd body, from eighteen 
To eight and thirty ; in a head rebuked 
With pots of all size, daggers, stools, and bed-staves: 
This shows a valiant man.  30 
tes. Then I am valiant, as valiant as the proudest ; 
For these are all familiar things to me; 
Familiar as my sleep or want of money ; 
All my whole body's but one bruise with beating : 
I think I have been cudgell'd with all nations, 135 
And almost all religions. 
2nd Sw. J[. Embrace him, brother: this man is 
valiant ; 
I know it by myself, he's valiant. 
st Sw. )I. Captain, thou art a valiant gentleman ; 
To abide upon % a very valiant man.  40 
es. My equal friends o' the sword, I must request 
Your hands to this. 
2nd Sw. M. 'Tis fit it should be. 

22 you have] Dyce added "had" : Theobald added "it" after "contemn- 
hag." Probably the latter word was sounded as a quadrisyllable. 
zTfront eighteen, etc.] i. e. during those twenty years when offences are rnos: 
commonly resented. 
28 ad rebuked, etc.] Sympson quotes Plautus' tersa, i. 2. 8 : " His eogno- 
mentum erat duris capitonibus" of parasites called" hard-heads" because accus- 
tomed to have utensils thrown at them. 
29 bed-staves] Wooden pins in the side of the bedstead for holding the bed- 
clothes in position (Nares). 
4o to abide uion 't] Q, Th.: rest " to bide upon." Dyce "Abide upon 't," 
omitting" to" and explained "Depend upon it" : but in his Addenda he accepted 
the old reading, in the sense of "my abiding opinion is," and compared IVinters 
Tale, I. ii. 242, "to bide upon 't,thou art not honest." 
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But it is true that I shall rather choose 
To search out death, that else would search out me, 
And in a grave sleep with my innocence, 
Than welcome such a sin. It is my fate ; 9o 
To these cross accidents I was ordain'd, 
And must have patience; and, but that my eyes 
Have more of xvoman in 'era than my heart, 
I would not weep. Peace enter you again 
A rb. Farewell ; and, good lanthea, pray for me, 95 
(Thy prayers are pure,) that I may find a death, 
However soon, before my passions grow, 
That the), forget what I desire is sin; 
For thither they are tending. If that happen, 
Then I shall force thee, though thou vert a virgin oo 
By vow to Heaven, and shall pull a heap 
Of strange yet-uninvented sins upon me. 
Pan. Sir, I will pray for you; yet you shall know 
It is a sullen fate that governs us : 
For I could vish, as heartily as you, IO5 
I were no sister to you ; I should then 
Embrace your lawful love, sooner than health. 
,4 rb. Couldst thou affect me, then ? 
Pan. So perfectly, 
That, as it is, I ne'er shall sway my heart 
To like another. 
,4rb. Then, I curse my birth. I IO 
Must this be added to my miseries, 
That thou art willing too ? is there no stop 
To our full happiness but these mere sounds, 
Brother and sister ? 
Pan. There is nothing else : 
But these, alas! will separate us more 
Than twenty worlds betwixt us. 
.4rb. I have lived 
To conquer men, and now am overthrown 
Only by words, brother and sister. Where 
Have those words dwelling ? I xvill find 'em out, 
And utterly destroy 'era ; but they are 
Not to be grasp'd : let 'era be men or beasts, 
And I will cut 'era from the earth ; or towns, 
And I will raze 'era, and then blow 'era up : 

sins] QQz, z, 7 : rest "sin" 
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Bes. Men call me Captain Bessus. 
Lyg. Then, Captain Bessus, you are a rank rascal, 
without more exordiums, a dirty, frozen slave! and 
with the favour of your friends here, I will beat you. 8o 
2nd Sw. 2]/[. Pray, use your pleasure, sir; you seem 
to be 
A gentleman. 
Lyg. Thus, Captain Bessus, thus ! 
Thus twinge your nose, thus kick you, [Kicks hint, &c.] 
and thus tread you. 
tes. I do beseech you, yield your cause, sir, quickly. 
L;IT. Indeed, I should have told you that first. 
Bes. I take it so. 85 
1st Sw. L Captain, he should, indeed; he is mis- 
taken. 
Lyff. Sir, you shall have it quickly, and more beating : 
You have stolen away a lady, Captain Coward, 
And such an one[beats him] 
Bes. Hold, I beseech you, hold, sir 
I never yet stole any living thing 9o 
That had a tooth about it. 
Lyg. Sir, I know you dare lie. 
Bes. With none but summer-whores, upon my life, 
sir : 
My means and manners never could attempt 
Above a hedge or haycock. 
Lyg. Sirrah, that quits not me. Where is this lady ? 95 
Do that you do not use to do, tell truth, 
Or, by my hand, I'll beat your captain's brains out, 
Wash 'era and put 'era in again that will. 
Bes. There was a lady, sir, I must confess, 
Once in my charge ; The Prince Tigranes gave her IOO 
To my guard, for her safety. How I used her 
She may herself report ; she's vith the prince nov : 
I did but vait upon her like a groom, 
Which I will testify, I am sure; if not, 
My brains are at your service, when you please, sir, 
And glad I have 'em for you. 

83 you, and] Only in Qt, Dyce : though Q2 retains "and." 
89 beats him] This rare stage-direction appears in all old eds. except QI. 
98 that will] So Dyce, omitting the "I" that followed "will" in all the 
old eds., and much improving the sense. 
Io6 g/ad] i. e. am glad. 
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Zyg. This is most likely. Sir, I ask your pardon, 
And am sorry I was so intemperate. 
l?es. Well I can ask no more. You would think it 
strange now to have me beat you at first sight. 
Lyg. Indeed I would ; but I know your goodness can 
forget twenty beatings : you must forgive me. 
19es. Yes; there's my hand. Go where you will, I 
shall think you a valiant fellow, for all this. 
Zyg. [aside] My daughter is a whore ; I  3 
I feel it now too sensible ; yet I will see her ; 
Discharge myself of being father to her, 
And then back to my country, and there die.-- 
Farewell, captain. 
Bes. Farewell, sir, farewell ; 
Commend me to the gentlewoman, I pray. I2o 
[Exit LYGON ES. 
st Szv. f[. How now, captain ? bear up, man. 
tes. Gentlemen o' the sword, your hands once more : 
I have 
Been kick'd again ; but the foolish fellow is penitent, 
Has asked me mercy, and my honour's safe. 
2rid Sw. fill'. We knew that, or the foolish fellow had 
better 12 5 
Have kick'd his grandsire. 
Bes. Confirm, confirm, I pray. 
Ist Sw. ill There be our hands again. 
2rid Sz,. l[. Now let him come, 
And say he was not sorry, and he sleeps for it. 
les. Alas, good, ignorant old man ! let him go, 
Let him go; these courses vill undo him. [ Exeunt clear. 

SCENE II.mA Prison. 
Enter LYGONES and ]3ACURIUS. 
15"ac. My lord, your authority is good, and I am glad 
it is so ; for my consent would never hinder you from 
seeing your own King: I am a minister, but not a 
governor of this state. Yonder is your King ; I'll leave 
you. [Exit. 5 
10 9 woT.t/d . . . nO'W] So QI, 2, 7. Q3 "will . . . now." QQ4, 5, 6, F. 
"will . . . not." 
3o Exeunt clear] So QQ2--6, F. QI "Exeunt." Q7 "Exeunt omnes." 
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SCENE IV. 

An Apartment bt the Palace. 

Enter ARBACES, with his sword drawn. 
Arb. It is resolved : I bore it vhilst I could ; 
I can no more. Hell, open all thy gates, 
And I vill thorough them : if they be shut, 
I'll batter 'era, but I will find the place 
Where the most damn'd have dwelling. Ere I end, 
Amongst them all they shall not have a sin, 
But I may call it mine : I must begin 
\Vith murde.r of my friend, and so go on 
To an incestuous ravishing, and end 
My life and sins with a forbidden blow xo 
Upon myself ! 
_.,tle1" I,{ARDON IUS. 
]klan: What tragedy is near ? 
That hand was never wont to draw a sword, 
But it cried "dead" to something. 
Arb. Mardonius, 
Have you bid Gobrias come ? 
Ajar. Hov do you, sir ? 
Arb. Well. Is he coming ? 
2liar. Why, sir, are you thus ? x 5 
Why does your hand proclaim a lawless war 
Against yourself? 
Arb. Thou answer'st me one question with another: 
Is Gobrias coming ? 
2]lar. Sir, he is. 
Arb. 'Tis well : 
I can forbear your questions, then ; begone. 2o 
.iP[ar. Sir, I have mark'd 
Arb. Mark less ; it troubles you and me. 
Mar. You are 
More variable than you were. 
2- 7 Hell, open . . . it mine] These lines are omitted in all old eds. but QI. 
9 an] QQ36, F. "that." 
16 doesyour hand] so all QQ. F. "do your hands." 
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Gob. Sir, you shall know your sins, before you do 
'em : 
If you kill me 
Arb. I will not stay, then. 
Gob. Know, 
You kill your father. 
Arb. How ! 
Gob. You kill your father. 
Arb. My father ! Though I know it for a lie, 
Made out of fear, to save thy stained life, 120 
The very reverence of the word comes 'cross me, 
And ties mine arm down. 
Gob. I will tell you that 
Shall heighten you again : I am thy father ; 
I charge thee hear me. 
Arb. If it should be so, 
As 'tis most false, and that I should be found I25 
A bastard issue, the despised fruit 
Of lavless lust, I should no more admire 
All my wild passions. But another truth 
Shall be wrung from thee: if I could come by 
The spirit of pain, it should be pour'd on thee, 130 
Till thou allow'st thyself more full of lies 
Than he that teaches thee. 

Enter ARANE. 
A ra. Turn thee about : 
I come to speak to thee, thou wicked man ; 
Hear me, thou tyrant! 
Arb. I will turn to thee : 
Hear me, thou strumpet! I have blotted out 
The name of mother, as thou hast thy shame. 
Ara. My shame! Thou hast less shame than any 
thing : 
Why dost thou keep my daughter in a prison ? 
Why dost thou call her sister, and do this ? 
Arb. Cease, thou strange impudence, and answer 
quickly ! [Draws his sword. 
If thou contemn'st me, this will ask an answer, 
And have it. 
127 admirt] wonder at. 
128 anothtr lrttt] i. e. truth of maother kind thma this (Mason). 
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Ara. Help me, gentle Gobrias ! 
Arb. Guilt dare not help guilt: though they grow 
together 
In doing ill, yet at the punishment 
They sever, and each flies the noise of other, x45 
Think not of help ; answer ! 
Ara. I will ; to what ? 
A r/. To such a thing, as, if it be a truth, 
Think what a creature thou hast made thyself, 
That didst not shame to do vhat I must blush 
Only to ask thee. Tell me who I am, 
Whose son I am, vithout all circumstance; 
Be thou as hasty as my sword will be, 
If thou refusest. 
A ra. .Vhy you are his son. 
Ar/. His son ! swear, swear, thou worse than woman 
damn'd  
A ra. By all that's good, you are  
Arl. Then art thou all 
That ever was known bad. Now is the cause 
Of all my strange misfortunes come to light. 
What reverence expect'st thou from a child, 
To bring forth which thou hast offended Heaven, 
Thy husband, and the land ? Adulterous witch, 6o 
I know now why thou wouldst have poison'd me; 
I was thy lust, which thou wouldst have forgot: 
Thou wicked mother of my sins and me, 
Show me the vay to the inheritance 
I have by thee, which is a spacious world I65 
Of impious acts, that I may soon possess it ! 
Plagues rot thee as thou liv'st, and such diseases 
As use to pay lust recompense thy deed ! 
Gob. You do not know why you curse thus. 
A rb. Too well. 
You are a pair of vipers ; and, behold, 7o 
The serpent you have got! There is no beast, 
But, if he knew it, has a pedigree 
As brave as mine, for they have more descents ; 
And I am every vay as beastly got, 
As far without the compass of a law,  75 
As they. 

6 3 Tgg] Q, Th. : rest "Then." 
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In public, for she knew she should be found 
/k traitor, and her tale vould have been thought 
Madness, or any thing rather than truth. 245 
This was the only cause why she did seek 
To poison you, and I to keep you safe ; 
And this the reason why I sought to kindle 
Some sparks of love in you to fair Panthea, 
That she might get part of her right again. 25o 
A rb. And have you made an end now ? is this all ? 
If not, I will be still till I be aged, 
Till all my hairs be silver. 
Gob. This is all. 
Arb. [Rising] And is it true, say you too, madam ? 
A ra. Yes ; 
God knows, it is most true. 255 
A rb. Panthea, then, is not my sister ? 
Gob. No. 
Arb. But can you prove this ? 
Gob. If you will give consent, 
Else who dares go about it ? 
A rb. Give consent ! 
Why, I ,vill have 'em all that know it rack'd 
To get this from 'em.--All that wait without, 260 
Come in ; whate'er you be, come in, and be 
Partakers of my joy !-- 

Re-enter MARDONIUS, witlt BESSUS, Gentlemen, and otlter 
Attendants. 
Oh, you are welcome! 
Mardonius, the best news !--nay, draw no nearer; 
They all shall hear it,--I am found no King. 
AIar. Is that so good news ? 
Arb. Yes, the happiest news 265 
That e'er was heard. 
l][ar. Indeed, 'twere well for you 
If you might be a little less obey'd. 
Arb. One call the queen. 
Ajar. Why, she is there. 
Arb. The queen, 
Mardonius ! Panthea is the queen, 
255 God] QQI, 2, 7 : rest "heaven." 
260 wait] So F. : all QQ. "waits." 
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And I am plain Arbaces.--Go, some one; 270 
She is in Gobrias' house. [Exit Ist Gentleman. 
Since I saw you, 
There are a thousand things deliver'd to me 
You little dream of. 
1liar. So it should seem.--My lord, 
What fury's this ? 
Gob. Believe me, 'tis no fury ; 
All that he says is truth. 
2liar. 'Tis very strange. 275 
Arb. Why do you keep your hats off, gentlemen ? 
Is it to me? Iswear, it must not be ; 
Nay, trust me, in good faith, it must not be : 
I cannot now command you; but I pray you, 
For the respect you bare me when you took 280 
Me for your King, each man clap on his hat 
At my desire. 
Ala1: We will: but you are not found 
So mean a man but that you may be cover'd 
As well as we ; may you not ? 
Arb. Oh, not here ! 
You may, but not I, for here is my father 285 
In presence. 
2liar. Where ? 
Ar3. Why, there. Oh, the whole story 
Would be a wilderness, to lose thyself 
For ever !--Oh, pardon me, dear father, 
For all the idle and unreverent words 
That I have spoke in idle moods to you !-- 290 
I am Arbaces; we all fellow-subjects; 
Nor is the Queen Panthea now my sister. 
Bes. Why, if you remember, fellow-subject Arbaces, I 
told you once she was not your sister ; ay, and she look'd 
nothing like you. 295 
Ar3. I think you did, good Captain I3essus. 
Bes. (aside) Here will arise another question now 
amongst the sword-men, whether I be to call him to 
account for beating me, now he is proved no king. 
Enter LYGOII ES. 
2liar. Sir, here's Lygones, tee agent for the Armenian 
state, 30o 
282 but] QI Th. Dt,. only, 
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Arb. Where is he?--I knov your business, good 
Lygones. 
Lyg'. Ve must have our King again, and will. 
Arb. I knew that was your business. You shall have 
Your King again ; and have him so again 
As never King was had.--Go, one of you, 305 
And bid Bacurius bring Tigranes hither; 
And bring the lady with him, that Panthea, 
The Queen Panthea, sent me word this morning 
Was brave Tigranes' mistress. [Exit 2nd Gentleman. 
Lyff. 'Tis Spaconia. 
Arb. Ay, ay, Spaconia. 
Lyg'. She is my daughter. 3 o 
Arb. She is so : I could now tell any thing 
I never heard. Your King shall go so home 
As never man went. 
3[at. Shall he go on's head ? 
Arb. He shall have chariots easier than air, 
That I will have invented; and ne'er think 
He shall pay any ransom : and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shalt ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not hov yet. 
Lyff. (aside) Why, I shall be made 320 
For ever! They belied this King with us, 
And said he was unkind. 
Arb. .And then thy daughter; 
She shall have some strange thing: we'll have the 
kingdom 
Sold utterly and put into a toy, 
Which she shall wear about her carelessly, 325 
Somewhere or other. 

lnter PANTHEA and ISt Gentleman. 

See, the virtuous queen 
Behold the humblest subject that you have, 
Kneel here before you. 

[Kneels. 

309 Exit 2rid Gentleman.] So Dyce, correcting "Exit two Gent." of QQ2-6 : 
"Exeunt two Gent." QT, The., Web.: "Ex. two Gent."F., Col. : Q! has no 
stage-direction here. 
3t6 We] QT, which usually follows Q! : Q2 "A": Q3 "An" : the rest "One." 
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Pan. Why kneel you to me, 
That am your vassal ? 
A rb. Grant me one request. 
Pan. Alas ; what can I grant you ? what I can 
I will. 
A rb. That you will please to marry me, 
I f I can prove it lawful. 
Pan. Is th-t all ? 
More willingly than I would draw this air. 
Arb. [Rising.] I'll kiss this hand in earnest. 

353 

330 

Re-enter 2nd Gentleman. 

2nd Gent. Sir, Tigranes 
Is coming, though he made it strange at first 
To see the princess any more. 
Arb. The queen 
Thou mean'st. 

335 

Enter TIGRANES and SPACONIA. 
Oh, my Tigranes, pardon me! 
Tread on my neck ; I freely offer it ; 
And, if thou be'st so given, take revenge, 
For I have injured thee. 
Tigr. No ; I forgive, 
And rejoice more that you have found repentance 
Than I my liberty. 
A rb. Mayst thou be happy 
In thy fair choice, for thou art temperate ! 
You owe no ransom to the state [ Know that 
I have a thousand joys to tell you of, 
Which yet I dare not utter, till I pay 
My thanks to Heaven for 'em. Will you go 
With me, and help me ? pray you, do. 
Tigr. I will. 

34o 

345 

334 2rid Gent. So QQ2, 3 and remaining eds. Qx assigns the speech to 
"Mar.,'" who has of course been on the stage for some time past. Dyce 
suggests that, in accordance with 1. 3o6 "Bid Bacurius bring Tigranes hither," 
this speech perhaps belongs really to Bac., the 2nd Gent entering just below 
with Tigranes and Spaconia. The stage-direction for his re.entry is only found 
in Dyce, preceding old and mod. eds. having merely the prefix "2 Gent." 
335 strange] A matter of scruple. 
AA 



KING AND NO KING [ACT V 

Arb. Take, then, your fair one with you :--and you, 
queen 
Of goodness and of us, oh, give me leave 350 
To take your arm in mine !--Come, every one 
That takes delight in goodness, help to sing 
Loud thanks for me, that I am proved no King ! [Exeunt. 

349you] so F. All QQ. "your." 

FINIS 
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THE SCORNFUL LADY 

TEXT.--In all the old editions the play, written (with the exception of Act 
I.) almost entirely in verse, is printed almost entirely as prose. The metrical 
character is best seen in the earliest quarto, before corruptions have crept in. 
We have given Acts II.--V. almost wholly in verse, after a careful consideration 
of the arrangement adopted respectively by Theobald and Dyce. 
The first quarto (x6x6), published by Miles Partridge, presents on the 
whole the best text: it is that generally followed by Weber, and almost 
invariably by Dyce and by ourselves. As the book was transferred May 8, x617, 
to Thomas Jones, it would appear (in spite of the " M. P." of the title-page) 
that he was the real publisher of the second quarto ([625). The differences 
are few. Q has some expressions in IV.  (" at prayers once," "as a father 
saith,"" chapter with a," "with the great Book of 1I artyrs,") which are dropped 
in QQz--5 or in all subsequent editions. Of the alterations found in Qz 
some are necessary corrections, e.g. "drown'd" for "drown" (II. z, zS) , 
"Fed"for "Feede" (II. 3, 36), "calk'd" for "ralkt" (III. x, 6[), "Sincea 
quiet" for "Suce a puiet" (the right reading is " Such" V. z, 234) ; while 
others are mistaken, e.g. "Savil" made a prefix (I. I, 7), "bear" for "beat" 
(I. z, z), "amine " for "amain" (III. , z5) ; or otiose, e.g. "women " for 
"the women" (I. z, 336), "would"for "could" (III. , z95), "not so 
much" for "not much " (IV. x, 9o). 
The third quarto (63o), published by Thomas Jones, is printed from Qz, 
but presents more departures from it than were made in that edition from the 
first. They are minute changes, almost all intentional, some spoiling sense 
and metre, and hardly one of them an improvement. 
The fourth quarto (635), "printed by A. M," i. e. by its publisher, Angttstine 
Mathews, to whom it had been transferred 24 Oct. 633, introduces about the 
same number of corruptions, perhaps its one change for the better being " God 
he knows" for " the God knowes" of Q3 (IV. I, I8x). Fol. D4of the British 
lluseum copy is mutilated. The few alterations of Q5 (639) are necessary 
and intelligent with the exception of "Boot-maker" for "' Boat-maker" (IV. 
, 68), and "Leave them to others" for "Leave to love others" (III. , zx3). 
Those of the sixth quarto (65 ) are more numerous and varied in character: 
many of them are softenings of expression which ears of growing sensitiveness 
might consider profane, some are inept or idle alterations, a few are restorations 
of the true reading from QL Q6, the last before the folio of [679, is generally 
followed by the two later ones, of x69, and 695 [?] ; though each is capable 
of an occasional corruption on its own account, and the latter makes a rare 
reversion to Q L 
The number of passages in which the Folio agrees with QQ, 2, 3, while 
differing from the rest, the number of other passages in which it agrees with 
QQ3--6 as against QQx, 2, show that Q3,,w.as its model. Rarelydoes it adop, t, 
a change that first appears in Q4, as "saw for "see" (III. I, 86), or "now 
for "new" (V. 3, o), though it introduces a few of little moment on its own 
account. 

AROUMENT.--The elder Loveless, sentenced by his mistress to a year's 
travel in penalty for saluting her too freely in public, leaves his spendthrift 
younger brother master of his house, with a commission to his steward, Savil, 
to check his extravagance. Returning in disguise after a brief absence, he finds 
him embarked on a course of riot and debauchery in disregard of Savil's 



THE SCORNFUL LADY 36i 

Lady, it used to be frequently represented." Genest (x. 33) outlines the 
plot of an Obstinate .Lady by Sir Aston Cokaine, 657 , which may, we think, 
owe something to our play. --" Lucora seems obstinately determined not to marry 
--she perseveres in rejecting Carionil--he raises a report of his death, and 
reappears as an Ethiopian--Lucora immediately falls in love and is on the 
point of eloping with him--Carionil having reflected on the strangeness of her 
disposition, comes to a sudden resolution of rejecting her in his turn--at the 
conclusion of the play he marries Cleanthe, who had followed him as his 
page."--The resemblance is still stronger, as Langbaine saw, between our 
play and Massinger's A Very II'oman. 
"An alteration of it made by Cooke, the barrister, for Mrs. Abington, was 
brought out with great success at Covent Garden Theatre in  783, under the 
title of The Capricims .Lady."--DYcE. Three editions of The Ca/rfciou 
.Lady were printed in the year of its first appearance. It is given entirely 
as prose ; though the original diction is retained throughout with few altera- 
tions, and those in the directions of refinement and brevity. The part of 
Sir Roger the Curate is entirely cut out, and there is an attempt to infuse 
some point and wit into that of the Poet. The important changes are the 
omission of the Roger-Martha-Abigail part in II. , the rearrangement with 
addition of a song of the first fifty lines of II. 2, and the shortening and slight 
alteration of the conduct of Act V. 



366 THE SCORNFUL LADY [ACT I 

Y. Love. Lady, my salutations crave acquaintance 75 
and leave at once. 
Lady. Sir, I hope you are the master of your own 
occasions. 
[Exeunt YOUNG LOVELESS and SAVIL. 
E. Love. Would I were so! Mistress, for me to 
praise over again that worth, which all the world and 8o 
you yourself can see-- 
Lady. It's a cold room this, servant. 
E. Love. Mistress. 
Lady. What think you if I have a chimney for't, out 
here ? 8 5 
E. Love. Mistress, another in my place, that were 
not tied to believe all your actions just, would apprehend 
himself wrong'd; but l, whose virtues are constancy 
and obedience 
Lady. Younglove, make a good fire above, to warm 9o 
me after my servant's exordiums. 
E. Love. I have heard and seen your affability to be 
such, that the servants you give wages to may speak. 
Lady. 'Tis true, 'tis true; but they speak to the 
purpose. 95 
E. Love. Mistress, your will leads my speeches from 
the purpose. But as a man. 
Lady. A simile, servant! This room was built for 
honest meaners, that deliver themselves hastily and 
plainly, and are gone. Is this a time and place for lOO 
exordiums, and similes, and metaphors ? If you have 
aught to say, break into 't: my answers shall very 
reasonably meet you. 
E. Love. Mistress, I came to see you. 
Lady. That's happily despatch'd : the next ? 1o5 
I.E. Love. To take leave of you. 
Lady. To be gone ? 
I.E. Love. Yes. 
Lady. You need not have despair'd of that, nor have 
used so many circumstances to win me to give you Iio 
leave to perform my command. Is there a third ? 
I.E. Love. Yes; I had a third, had you been apt to 
hear it. 

90 Younglove] QQI, 2, 3, F. and rood. eds.; QQ4--6, Eds. 8, IOwqbiffail. 
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WeL What a skinful of lust is this! I thought I 
had come a-wooing, and I am the courted party. This 295 
is right court-fashion:men, women, and all, woo; 
catch that catch may. If this soft-hearted woman have 
infused any of her tenderness into her lady, there is 
hope she will be pliant. But who's here ? 

Enter SIR ROGER the Curate. 
Roff. God save you, sir! My lady lets you know, 300 
she desires to be acquainted with your name, before 
she confer with you. 
WeL Sir, my name calls me Welford. 
Roff. Sir, you are a gentleman of a good name. 
[Aside.] I'll try his wit. 305 
gVel. I will uphold it as good as any of my ancestors 
had this two hundred years, sir. 
Rog. I knew a worshipful and a religious gentleman 
of your name in the bishoprick of Durham : call you 
him cousin ? 3 o 
Wel. I am only allied to his virtues, sir. 
Rog. It is modestly said. I should carry the badge 
of your Christianity with me too. 
Vel. What's that ? a cross ? There's a tester. 
Ro. I mean the name which your godfathers and 35 
godmothers gave you at the font. 
If/eL 'Tis Harry. But you cannot proceed orderly 
now in your catechism ; for you have told me who gave 
me that name. Shall I beg your name ? 
Rog'. Roger. 32o 
Wd. What room fill you in this house ? 
_og'. More rooms than one. 
Vel. The more the merrier. But may my boldness 
know why your lady hath sent you to decipher my 
name ? 325 

299 SIR] This courtesy-title of clergymen, a translation of the academic 
"Dominus" for one who has graduated, needs no illustration. 
3o9 the bishot'ck of 29urham] Possibly Sir Roger merely means living in 
that diocese. No Welford ever graced or disgraced the see, though Welford's 
answer seeks to provide against the latter contingency. 
314 cross? . . . tester] Many coins bore a cross on one face, the origin of 
the gipsy-phrase about "crossing the palm" with silver. 7"ester = 6d., 
anciently a shilling. 
319 name] So all, except Q names. 
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ACT I I. 

SCENE I. 

A ted-ckamber in tAe LADY'S tfouse. 

Enter LADY, WELFORD, and SIR ROGER. 
Lady. Sir, now you see your bad lodging, I must 
bid you good-night. 
Wel. Lady, if there be any want, 'tis in want of you. 
Lady. A little sleep will ease that compliment. 
Once more, good-night. 
IVel. Once more, dear lady, and then, all sweet 
nights. 5 
Lady. Dear sir, be short and sweet, then. 
Wel. Shall the morrow 
Prove better to me ? shall I hope my suit 
Happier by this night's rest ? 
Lady. Is your suit so sickly, that rest will help it ? 
Pray ye, let it rest, then, till I call for it. o 
Sir, as a stranger, you have had all my welcome ; 
But had I known your errand ere you came, 
Your passage had been straiter. Sir, good-night. 
IVeL So fair and cruel! Dear unkind, good-night. 
[Exit LADY. 
--Nay, sir, you shall stay with me; I'll press your 
zeal I S 
So far. 
Rog. Oh, Lord, sir! 

SCENE I.] Wholly as prose in all old eds., Col., Web. Theo. versified only 
our 11. 7--3o, 8o---n, 9--end (except Servant's fifth speech). Dyce 
versified the whole scene except I1. 68--77, xxz--xS, x9end. We follow 
Dyce almost invariably, adding to the verse-part 11. 75--77, z738. 
Enter Zady, ll/'elford and Sir Roger] Theobald's correction of the old 
stage-direction, Enter Zady, her sister 3[artha, lVelford, Younglove and others, 
for which Ed. to read, after 14elford, 4bigail and Roger. 
o Call for it] Allusion to whist, which under the name of "trump" or 
"ruff and honours" was played in England from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 
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And pace her till she stew. 
Say. Sure, sir, I cannot 
Dance with your gentlewomen ; they are too light for 
me. 
Pray, break my head, and let me go. 
Capt. He shall dance, 
He shall dance. 
Y. Love. He shall dance and drink, and be 
drunk and dance, 
And be drunk again, and shall see no meat in a year. 5o 
Poet. And three quarters. 
Y. Love. And three quarters be it. 
[Knocking within. 
Capt. Who knocks there ? 
Let him in. 
Say. [Aside.] Some to deliver me, I hope. 
Fnter ELDER LOVELESS, disffuised. 
E. Love. Gentlemen, God save you all ! 
My business is to one Master Loveless. 
Capt. This is the gentleman you mean ; view him, 55 
And take his inventory ; he's a right one. 
t. Love. He promises no less, sir. 
Y. Love. Sir, your business ? 
E. Love. Sir, I should let you know,--yet I am 
loath,- 
Yet I am sworn to 't,--xvould some other tongue 
Would speak it for me ! 
Y. Love. Out with it, i' God's name ! 60 
t3. Love. All I desire, sir, is the patience 
And sufferance of a man; and, good sir, be not 
Moved more-- 
Y. Love. Than a pottle of sack will do : 
Here is my hand. Prithee, thy business ? 
E. Love. Good sir, excuse me; and whatsoever 65 
You hear, think must have been known unto you ; 
And be yourself discreet, and bear it nobly. 

47 gentlewomen] QQI, 2, gentkwoman. 
51 and three quarters be it] Y. Loveless carelessly accepts the "small 
Poet's" pointless addition. 
63 pottle] large tankard, originally two quarts. 
66 must have bea* known to you] i.e. sooner or later you must have heard 
of it. 
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Y. Love. 
.. Love. 
. Love. 
.. Love. 
Y. Love. 
.. Love. 
Y. Love. 
F. Love. 
Y. Love. 

Prithee, despatch me. 
Your brother's dead, sir. 
Thou dost not mean--dead drunk ? 70 
No, no; dead and drown'd at sea, sir. 
Art sure he's dead ? 
Too sure, sir. 
Ay, but art thou very certainly sure of it ? 
As sure, sir, as I tell it. 75 
But art thou sure he came not up again ? 

E. Love. He may come up, but ne'er to call you 
brother. 
Y. Love. But art sure he had water enough to drown 
him ? 
E. Love. Sure, sir, he wanted none. 
Y. Love. I would not have him want; I loved him 
better. 80 
Here I forgive thee; and, i' faith, be plain; 
How do I bear it ? 
t. Love. Very visely, sir. 
Y. Love. Fill him some wine.--Thou dost not see 
me moved ; 
These transitory toys ne'er trouble me; 
He's in a better place, my friend, I know 't. 85 
Some fellows would have cried now, and have cursed 
thee, 
And fallen out with their meat, and kept a pudder ; 
But all this helps not. He was too good for us ; 
And let God keep him! 
There's the right use on 't, friend. Off with thy drink ; 9o 
Thou hast a spice of sorrow makes thee dry.-- 
Fill him another.--Savil, your master's dead; 
And who am I now, Savil ? Nay, let's all bear it well : 
Wipe, Savil, wipe ; tears are but thrown away. 
We shall have wenches now; shall we not, Savil ? 95 
Say. Yes, sir. 

87 udder] Older form of "pother," and the reading of the FF. in Wing 
Lear, III. ii. 50, 
"the great gods 
Which keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads." 
Prof. Skeat quotes M.E. ueren, to poke about, from the Aucren Riwle. 
95 shall we not, Savil?] After these words QQI, 2 insert "Drinke to my 
friend, Captaine." 
96 sir] Only in QQI, z, 6, Eds. 8, IO, Dyce. 
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Y. Love. March in, my noble compeers; 
And this, my countess, shall be led by two: 
And so proceed we to the will. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
A room in MORECRAFT'S Jlouse. 
Enter MORECRAFT and Widow. 
More. And, widow, as I say, be your own friend ; 
Your husband left you wealthy, ay, and wise; 
Continue so, sweet duck, continue so. 
Take heed of young smooth varlets, younger brothers ; 
They are worms that will eat through your bags; 5 
They are very lightning, that, with a flash or two, 
Will melt your money, and never singe your purse- 
strings ; 
They are colts, wench, colts, heady and dangerous, 
Till we take 'em up, and make 'em fit for bonds. 
Look upon me ; I have had, and have yet, lo 
Matter of moment, girl, matter of moment : 
You may meet with a worse back ; I'll not commend it. 
Wid. Nor I neither, sir. 
3fore. Yet thus far, by your favour, widow, 'tis 
tough. 
t/'id. And therefore not for my diet; for I love a 
tender one. I 5 
3Iore. Sweet widow, leave your frumps, and be 
edified. 
You know my state : I sell no pbrspectives, 
Scarfs, gloves, nor hangers, nor put my trust in shoe- 
ties ; 

Sannazar's being honoured with 6o0 duckets by the Clarissimi of Venice' (Ed. 
Hazlitt, p. z3z), 
"You that do suck for thirst your black quips bloud 
And claw your labour'd papers for your food, 
I will inform you how and what to praise, 
Then skin y' in satin as young Lovelace plays." 
(Communicated by Mr. G. Thorn Drury). 
ScErE III.] Wholly as prose in all old eds. and Weber. Colman versified 
only 11. 134---end ; Theobald all except 11. 86--112, IzS--xSz ; Dyce, whom 
we follow, all except 11. 86Io 5. 
17 Perspectives] i.e. glasses cut to produce optical delusion, or indented 
pictures with the same effect. 
8 hangers] i. e. ornamented loops, or straps, which were attached to the 
girdle, and by which the sword or dagger was suspended (Dyce). 
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Runs in your nose, and makes you snuff at all 
But three-piled people, I do let you know, 
He that begot your worship's satin suit, 
Can make no men, sir: I will see this lady, 
And, with the reverence of your silkenship, 95 
In these old ornaments. 
Wel. You will not, sure ? 
E. Love. Sure, sir, I shall. 
Abig. You would be beaten out ? 
E. Love. Indeed, I would not;or, if I would be 
beaten, 
Pray, vho shall beat me ? this good gentleman 
Looks as he were o' the peace. 
Wel. Sir, you shall see that. 
Will you get you out ? 
E. Love. Yes; that, that shall correct 
Your boy's tongue. Dare you fight ? I will stay here 
still. [ Tlzey draw. 
Abig. Oh, their things are out !--Help, help, for 
God's sake !- 
Madam !--Jesus ! they loin at one another !- 
Madam ! why, who is within there ? [Exit. xo5 
Enter LADY. 
Lady. Who breeds this rudeness ? 
IVd. This uncivil fellow: 
He says he comes from sea ; where, I believe, 
H'as purged away his manners. 
Lady. What of him ? 
Wel. Why, he will rudely, without once " God bless 
you," 
Press to your privacies, and no denial x xo 
Must stand betwixt your person and his business : 
I let go his ill language. 
Lady. Sir, have you 
9z three-pil'dpeople] i. e. persons who wear the finest velvet. In Philaster, V. 
iv. x 5, the Captain haranguing the shopkeepers cries, "Up with your three-piled 
spirits, your wrought valours" (quoted by Dyce) ; but the present passage is 
better paralleled by "pink'd citizens" in The ,[ad Lover, IV. ii. 48, i.e. 
respectable folk in fine slashed doublets. 
xo4 loin] thrust. 
Io 5 Exit] First supplied by Dyce. All the old eds. have Enter Abigall 
to him at line 31o. 
Io8 What] QQx, z : the rest, and modern edd. except Dyce, "Why what." 
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I'll love this man as dearly ; and, beshrov me, 
I'll keep him far enough from sea. And 'twas told me, 25o 
Now I remember me, by an old wise woman, 
That my first love should be drown'd; and see, 'tis 
come about. 
E. Love. [Aside.] I would she had told you your 
second should be hang'd too, 
And let that come about !--[Aloud.] But this is very 
strange. 
Lady. Faith, sir, consider all, and then I know 255 
You'll be of my mind : if weeping would redeeem him, 
I would xveep still. 
E. Love. But, say, that I were Loveless, 
And scaped the storm ; how would you answer this ? 
Lady. Why, for that gentleman I would leave all 
The world. 
E. Love. This young thing too ? 
Lady. That young thing too, 26o 
Or any young thing else : why, I would lose my state. 
E. Love. Why, then, he lives still; I am he, your 
Loveless. [ Throws off his disguise. 
Lady. Alas, I knew it, sir, and for that purpose 
Prepared this pageant ! Get you to your task, 
And leave these players' tricks, or I shall leave you ; 265 
Indeed, I shall. Travel, or know me not. 
E. Love. Will you then marry ? 
Lady. I will not promise: take your choice. Fare- 
well. 
E. Love. [Aside.] There is no other purgatory but a 
woman. 
I must do something. [Exit. 
Re-enter ,UELFORD. 
IVel. Mistress, I am bold. 270 
Lady. You are, indeed. 
lVel. You have so overjoy'd me, lady! 
Lady. Take heed, you surfeit not; pray, fast and 
welcome. 
IVel. By this light, you love me extremely. 
26o That] The Editors of 778 and Weber give, with Q6, This. 
26 state] i.e. estate. 
271 have] Only found in QI, and omitted by Theobald and Colman. 
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I pray'd for my own royal issue ? You do 70 
Remember all this ? 
Able. Oh, be as then you were ! 
Rog. I thank you for it: 
Surely, I will be viser, Abigail ; 
And as the ethnick poet sings, 
I will not lose my oil and labour too. 75 
You're for the vorshipful, I take it, Abigail. 
Abig. Oh, take it so, and then I am for thee! 
Roff. I like these tears well, and this humbling also; 
They are symptoms of contrition, as a father saith. 
If I should fall into my fit again, 80 
Would you not shake me into a quotidian coxcomb ? 
Would you not use me scurvily again, 
And give me possets with purging comfits in 't ? 
I tell thee, gentlewoman, thou hast been harder to me 
Than a long chapter with a pedigree. 85 
Able. Oh, curate, cure me! 
I will love thee better, dearer, longer: 
I will do any thing; betray the secrets 
Of the main household to thy reformation. 
My lady shall look lovingly on thy learning; 9o 
And when true time shall "point thee for a parson, 
I will convert thy eggs to penny-custards, 
And thy tithe-goose shall graze and multiply. 
Roe. I am mollified, 
As well shall testify this faithful kiss: 95 
And have a great care, Mistress Abigail, 
70 Iprad] Ed. to inserts before this "instead of praying for the king." 
70 royal] Only in QQt, 6, Ed. 8. 
74 ethnick] pagan, foreign. Cf. IV. ii. 39 and Ben Jonson's King's Enter- 
tanment--- "acting any ethnick rite 
In this translated temple." 
The poet is Plautus ; Theo. quotes the line from the 
"Turn pol ego et oleum et operam perdidi." 
74 2oet sings] A word has evidently dropped out. Gifford queries, "'poet 
sweetly sings"? MS. note on Ed. I778 (Dyce). 
78 this] Q2 has thns. 
79 as a father saith] Only in QQI, 6, Eds. $, o: omitted by Theo. 
8 quotidian coxcomb] A quotidian fever being one whose paroxysm returned 
daily, the word came to mean an excessive degree of anything. As You Like 
It, III. ii. 283, "the quotidian of love." 
85 chapter with a] Omitted in all old eds. except QQ, 6, Eds. 8, o. 
9 true] Q6, Eds. 8, Io due, followed by Colman and Web. Far a parson, 
i. e. to a parsonage. 
96 And] Q6, Eds. 8, to read tut, followed by Theo. and Colman. 
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Re-enter ABIGAIL. 
How now ? will he come back ? 
Abiff. Never, he swears, while he can hear men say 
There's any woman living: he swore he would ha' me 
first. 39o 
Lady. Didst thou intreat him, wench ? 
A big. As well as I could, madam. 
But this is still your way, to love being absent, 
And when he's with you, laugh at him and abuse him. 
There is another way, if you could hit on't. 
Lady. Thou sayst true; get me paper, pen, and ink; 395 
I'll write to him: I'd be loath he should sleep in's 
anger. 
Women are most fools when the), think they're wisest. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
A Street. )Vfusic. 
Enter YOUNG LOVELESS and Widow, going to be 
married: with lhem his Comrades. 
Wid. Pray, sir, cast off these fellows, as unfitting 
For ),our bare knovledge, and far more ),our company. 
Is 't fit such ragamuffins as these are, 
Should bear the name of friends, and furnish out 
A civil house ? you're to be married now; 5 
And men, that love you, must expect a course 
Far from your old career. If you will keep 'em, 
Turn 'em to the stable, and there make 'em grooms: 
And yet, now I consider it, such beggars 
Once set o' horse-back, you have heard, will ride-- IO 
How far, you had best to look to. 
Capt. Hear you, you 
ScEtE II.] Given entirely in prose in all the old eds.; by Theobald and 
all the modern edd. entirely in verse, with but slight variation. We follow 
Weber. 
I his Comrades] So old eds., though from 11. 52, 99, it is clear that only 
the Captain and Poet are present. 
5 civil] i.e. sober, civilized, as opposed to wild. The same opposition is in 
Orlando's "civil sayings," As You Zike It, III. ii. II6. 
7 career] QQx, 2, 3, F. and modern eds. ; rest carriage. 
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Than live among such rascals. These are people 
Of such a clean discretion in their diet, 70 
Of such a moderate sustenance, that they sweat 
If they but smell hot meat ; porridge is poison ; 
They hate a kitchen as they hate a counter; 
And shew 'em but a feather-bed, they swound. 
Ale is their eating and their drinking surely, 75 
Which keeps their bodies clear and soluble. 
Bread is a binder, and for that abolish'd, 
Even in their ale, whose lost room fills an apple, 
Which is more airy, and of subtler nature. 
The rest they take is little, and that little 8o 
As little easy; for, like strict men of order, 
They do correct their bodies with a bench 
Or a poor stubborn table; if a chimney 
Offer itself, with some few broken rushes, 
They are in down: when they are sick, that's drunk, 85 
They may have fresh straw; else they do despise 
These worldly pamperings. For their poor apparel, 
'Tis worn out to the diet; new they seek none; 
And if a man should offer, they are angry, 
Scarce to be reconciled again with him: 9o 
You shall not hear 'era ask one a cast doublet 
Once in a year, which is a modesty 
Befitting my poor friends: you see their wardrobe, 
Though slender, competent; for shirts, I take it, 
They are things worn out of their remembrance. 95 
Lousy they will be when they list, and mangy, 
Which shews a fine variety; and then, to cure 'era, 
A tanner's lime-pit, which is little charge; 
Two dogs, and these two, may be cured for threepence. 

73 counger] i. e. prison (Dyce). 
75 surely] Seward (Postscript to vol. i. ed. I750 ) proposed solely, adopted 
by Colman and Weber. 
76 soluble] in good digestion. 
78 wose losg . . . ale] an apple taking the place of the toast in mulled 
ale. 
79 airy] "All the quartos read--air. Corrected in the folio" (Weber). 
8I As] QQx, 2, Web., Dyce: the rest is. 
8x men of order] i.e. of some monastic order. 
88 worn out to tle dieg] i.e. to correspond with their thin and spare diet. 
9x one] So all except Q6, Eds. 8, IO. Dyce me. 
98 A tanners lime-i#it] Hides are steeped in a solution of lime and water to 
loosen the hair and epidermis. 
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Wid. You have half persuaded me; pray, use your 
pleasure :-- Ioo 
And, my good friends, since I do know your diet, 
I'll take an order meat shall not offend you; 
You shall have ale. 
CaPt. We ask no more; let it be mighty, lady, 
And if we perish, then our own sins on us ! IO5 
Y. Love. Come, forward, gentlemen; to church, my 
boys ! 
When we have done, I'll give you cheer in bowls. 
[Exeunt. 
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Re-enter Servant. 
Serv. Sir, there's a gentlewoman will needs speak 
with you ; 7o 
I cannot keep her out; she's enter'd, sir. 
E. Love. It is the waiting-woman: pray, be not 
seen.- 
Sirrah, hold her in discourse a while. [Exit Servant. 
Hark in your ear [whispers]: go, and despatch it 
quickly: 
When I come in, I'll tell you all the project. 75 
WeL I care not which I have. 
E. Love. Away; 'tis done: 
She must not see you. [Exit WELFORD. 

49 run on Ulon our sense] Attack each other for mere jealous passion. 
64 rich alike] "Means, both of them rich, not, equally so" (Mason). 
GG 

But by that wilful, scornful piece of hatred, 
That much-forgetful lady: for whose sake, 
If we should leave our reason, and run on 
Upon our sense, like rams, the little world 5o 
Of good men would laugh at us, and despise us, 
Fixing upon our desperate memories 
The never-worn-out names of fools and fencers. 
Sir, 'tis not fear, but reason, makes me tell you, 
In this I had rather help you, sir, than hurt you. 55 
And you shall find it, though you throw yourself 
Into as many dangers as she offers, 
Though you redeem her lost name every day, 
And find her out new honours with your sword, 
You shall but be her mirth, as I have been. 6o 
Wel. I ask you mercy, sir; you have ta'en my edge 
off; 
Yet I would fain be even with this lady. 
E. Love. In which I'll be your helper: we are two; 
And they are two,--two sisters, rich alike, 
Only the elder has the prouder dowry. 65 
In troth, I pity this disgrace in you, 
Yet of mine own I am senseless. Do but 
Follow my counsel, and I '11 pawn my spirit, 
We'll over-reach 'em yet: the means is this- 
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by some, whisper such a thing: and as I came back 
through the hall, there were two or three clerks writing 
great conveyances in haste, which, they said, were for 
their mistress' jointure. 
Lad)'. 'Tis very like, and fit it should be so; 6o 
For he does think, and reasonably think, 
That I should keep him, with my idle tricks, 
For ever ere he married. 
Abig. At last, he said it should go hard but he 
Would see you, for your satisfaction. 65 
Lady. All we, that are call'd women, know as well 
As men, it were a far more noble thing 
To grace where we are graced, and give respect 
There where we are respected: yet we practise 
A wilder course, and never bend our eyes 70 
On men with pleasure, till they find the way 
To give us a neglect; then we, too late, 
Perceive the loss of what we might have had, 
And dote to death. 

Enter MARTHA. 
llfar. Sister, yonder's your servant, 
With a gentlewoman with him. 
Lady. Where ? 
)Vfar. Close at the door. 
Lady. Alas, I am undone! I fear he is betroth'd. 
What kind of woman is she ? 
)Vfar. A most ill-favour'd one, with her mask on; 
And how her face should mend the rest, I know not. 
Lady. But yet her mind is of a milder stuff 
Than mine was. 

75 

80 

Enter ELDER LOVELESS, and WELFORD in zvoman's 
aarel. 
[Aside.] Now I see him, if my heart 
Swell not again--away, thou woman's pride !- 
So that I cannot speak a gentle word to him. 
Let me not live. 
E. Love. By your leave here. 

63 he married] QQI, 2, Dyce : the rest he be married. 
80 is] QQr, 2, Dyce : the rest was. 
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Lady. Alas, you need not ! I make already tender 
of myself, and then you are forsworn. 205 
E. Love. Some sin, I see, indeed, must necessarily 
Fall upon me ; as whosoever deals 
With women shall never utterly avoid it. 
Yet I would choose the least ill, which is to 
Forsake you, that have done me all the abuses 2 Io 
Of a malignant woman, contemn'd my service, 
And would have held me prating about marriage 
Till I had been past getting of children 
Than her, that hath forsook her family, 
And put her tender body in lny hand, 215 
Upon my word. 
Lady. Which of us sxvore you first to ? 
E. Love. Why, to you. 
Lady. Which oath is to be kept then ? 
E. Love. I prithee, do not urge my sins unto me, 
Without I could amend 'em. 
Why, you may, 

Lady. 
By wedding me. 
E. Love. 
My word to her ? 
Lady. 

How ,vill that satisfy 

It is not to be kept, 
And needs no satisfaction : 'tis an error 
Fit for repentance only. 
.E. Love. Shall I live 
To wrong that tender-hearted virgin so ? 
It may not be. 
Lady. Why may it not be ? 
E. Love. I swear I had rather marry thee than her; 
But yet mine honesty 
Lady. What honesty ? 
'Tis more preserved this way. Come, by this light, 
Servant, thou shalt : I'll kiss thee on't. 
E. Love. This kiss, 
Indeed, is sweet : pray God, no sin lie under it ! 
Lady. There is no sin at all ; try but another. 
lVel. Oh, my heart! 

220 

z3o 

204 already tender] Altered by Theo. to a ready tender. 
2z 3 children] After this word Theo., for the metre, inserted rather ; which 
his successors, supposing it to be found in the old eds., retained (D,ce). 
216 Upon my moral i.e. depending on m' word (Mason). 
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Lady. Choose, choose.--Come, Younglove. 
[Exeunt LADY, E. LOVE, and ABIG. 
IV[or. Dry up your eyes, forsooth ; you shall not think 
We are all uncivil, all such beasts as these. 265 
Would I knew how to give you a revenge [ 
Wel. So vould not I : no, let me suffer truly; 
That I desire. 
Mar. Pray, walk in with me; 
'Tis very late, and you shall stay all night : 
Your bed shall be no worse than mine. I wish 27o 
I could but do you right. 
bVel. My humble thanks: 
God grant I may but live to quit your love ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A room in tlm house of the ELDER LOVELESS. 

Enter YOUNG LOVELESS and SAVIL. 

Y. Love. Did your master send for me, Savil ? 
Say. Yes, he did send for your worship, sir. 
Y. Love. Do you know the business ? 
Say. Alas, sir, I know nothing 
Nor am employ'd beyond my hours of eating. 
My dancing days are done, sir. 
Y. Love. What art thou now, then 
Say. If you consider me in little, I 
Am, with your warship's reverence, sir, a rascal ; 
One that, upon the next anger of your brother, 
Must raise a sconce by the highvay, and sell svitches. 
My wife is learning now, sir, to veave inkle. 

IO 

272 quit] i.e. requite. 
SCENE III.] As prose in old eds. Dyce's arrangement, nearly reproduced 
here, follows chiefly Theobald. 
9 sconce] Brockett gives, "Sconce, a seat at one side of the fire-place in 
the old large open chimney,--a short partition near the fire upon which all the 
bright utensils in a cottage are suspended" (Gloss. af2Vorth Country IVards}. 
In our text sconce seems to mean some sort of stall on which the "switches" were 
to be displayed (Dyce). 
xo now, sir]Q4, F. and mad. edd.; QQx--3 new, sir; the rest simply nozv. 
o inkle] "Inkle (tape)."--Coles's Dict. In The Rates of the Custome 
house, etc., t582 , we find, "Inckle vnwrought called white thred single or 
double."--" Inckle wrought," etc. Sig. C vii. (Dyce). 
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Y. Love. He'll make your will amends soon, do not 
doubt 
But, sir, I must intreat you to be better known 
To this converted Jew here. 

Re-enter First Serving-man, witk beer. 
First Serv. Here's beer for you, sir. 
More. And here's for you an angel. 
Pray, buy no land; 'twill never prosper, sir. 
E. Love. How's this ? 
Y. Love. Bless you, and then I'll tell. He's turn'd 
gallant. 
E. Love. Gallant ! I3O 
Y. Love. Ay, gallant, and is now call'd Cutting 
Morecraft : 
The reason I'll inform you at more leisure. 
Vel. Oh, good sir, let me know him presently. 
Y. Love. You shall hug one another. 
2V[ore. Sir, I must keep 
You company. 
E. Love. And reason. 
Y. Love. Cutting Morecraft, 
Faces about; I must present another. 
More. As many as you will, sir; I am for 'em. 
lVel. Sir, I shall do you service. 
More. I shall look for 't, in good faith, sir. 
E. Love. Prithee, good sweetheart, kiss him. 
Lady. Who ? that fellow ! I4O 
Say. Sir, will it please you to remember me ? 
My keys, good sir! 
Y. Love. I'll do it presently. 
E. Love. Come, thou shalt kiss him for our sport- 
sake. 
Lady. Let him come on, then; and, do you hear, do 
not 

x2 7 angel] ten shillings. 
I3O Blessyou] Means, Bless yourself (Mason}. 
x3I Cutting] i. e. swaggering, ruffling. First used, like "blade," of a high- 
wayman than of a town buck. Cf. Greene's Friar Bacon, sc. v., "Such a com- 
pany of cutting knaves." 
I36 laces about] i. e. wheel, turn round: given as word of military command 
by Ralph in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, V. ii. iDyce}. 
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Enter ROGER and ABIGAIL. 

Here's the last couple in hell. 
Rog. Joy be amongst you all! 
Lady. Why, how now, sir, 
What is the meaning of this emblem ? 
Rog. Marriage, 
An 't like your worship. 
Lady. Are you married ? 
Ro. As well as the next priest could do it, madam. 
E. Love. I think the sign's in Gemini, here's such 
coupling. 
lVel. Sir Roger, what will you take to lie from your 
sweetheart to-night ? 
Roff. Not the best benefice in your worship's gift, 
sir. 
If;el. A whoreson, how he swells! 
Y. Love. How many times to-night, Sir Roger? 
Rog. Sir, 
You grow scurrilous. What I shall do, I shall do : 
I shall not need your help. 
Y. Love. For horse-flesh, Roger. 

I8O 

185 

x76 the last cou/le in hell] "An allusion to the game of barley-break. The 
following description is from Mr. Gifford's valuable edition of Massinger. ' It 
was played by six people (three of each sex), who were coupled by lot. A 
piece of ground was then chosen, and divided into three compartments, of 
which the middle one was called hell. It was the object of the couple con- 
demned to this division, to catch the others who advanced from the two 
extremities ; in which case a change of situation took phce, and hell was filled 
by the couple who were excluded,.by pre-occupation, from the other places: in 
this catching, however, there was some difficulty, as, by the regulations of the 
game, the middle couple were not to separate before they had succeeded, 
while the others might break hands whenever they found themselves hard 
pressed. When all had been taken in turn, the last couple was said to be in 
hell, and the game ended' (vol. i. o4, ed. 83)."--(Weber. ) The above 
description of the game is chiefly derived from a poem in Sir P. Sidney's 
Arcadia. (Dyce.) The game of Warner, still played by school-boys, is a 
modern extension of it. Compare Middleton's Chan'eling, V. iii., where De 
Flores uses it finely of himself and Beatrice- 
" Yes ; and the while I coupled with your mate 
At barley-break ; now we are left in hell." 
78 emblem] Alluding to the custom, borrowed by Spenser ]'rom Marot, of 
concluding a pastoral poem with some short epigrammatic saying or sentence. 
I8I sign "s] So all : sun's would be better sense, but the expression is intelli- 
gible and reoccurs in The )Iaid in the )Will, IV. ii. 
88 horse-flesh] Common expression for women in a certain aspect. Cf. III. 
i., 33o, IV. i. 66. 
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E. Love. Come, prithee, be not angry; 'tis a day 
Given wholly to our mirth. 
Lady. It shall be so, sir. I9o 
Sir Roger and his bride we shall intreat 
To be at our charge. 
E. Love. Welford, get you to the church : 
By this light you shall not lie with her again 
Till y' are married. 
Wd. I am gone. 
)Vfore. To every bride I dedicate, this day, I95 
Six healths apiece; and it shall go hard 
But every one a jewel. Come, be mad, boys ! 
E. Love. Thou'rt in a good beginning.--Come, who 
leads ? 
Sir Roger, you shall have the van : lead the way. 
Would every dogged wench had such a day ! 200 
[Exeunt. 

I99 z'an : leadthe way] QQI--4, F., Theo. and Dyce : but QQs, 6, Eds. 
8, Io, Col. and Web. *Jan, and lead the 
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ANOTHER PROLOGUE FOR THE 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
Fot MY SoN CLAtKE. 

[AT A REVIVAL.] 

CUSTOM 

WE wish, if it were possible, you knew 
What we would give for this night's book, if new ; 
It being our ambition to delight 
Our kind spectators with what's good and right. 
Yet so far know, and credit me, 'twos made 5 
By such as were held workmen in their trade ; 
At a time, too, when they, as I divine, 
Were truly merry, and drank lusty wine, 
The nectar of the Muses. Some are here, 
I dare presume, to whom it did appear 
A well-drawn piece, which gave a lawful birth 
To passionate scenes, mix'd with no vulgar mirth. 
But unto such to whom 'tis known by fame 
From others, perhaps only by the name, 
I am a suitor, that they would prepare  5 
Sound palates, and then judge their bill of fare. 
It were injustice to decry this now, 
For being liked before : you may allow 
(Your candour safe) what's taught in the old schools,-- 
All such as lived before you were not fools. 2o 

Far my San Clarke] : in Fol. of 1647 only. artugh Clearke is one of the 
Players who sign the Dedication prefixed to that edition. {Dyoe--Addenda.) 
He is described as the san, or poetic disciple of the unknown author of this 
prologue. 
2 book] Dyce's probable emendation for looke and look of the folios. Theobald 
printed luck. 
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Take heed, dear brother, of a stranger fortune 
Than e'er you felt yet ; Fortune my foe is a friend to it. 
Am. 'Tis true, 1 love, dearly and truly love, 
A noble, virtuous, and most beauteous maid ; 15 
-And am beloved again. 
Rut. That's too much, o' conscience: 
To love all these, xvould run me out o' my wits. 
Am. Prithee, give ear: I am to marry her. 
Rut. Despatch it, then, and I'll go call the piper. 
Am. But, oh, the wicked custom of this country! 
The barbarous, most inhuman, damned custom ! 
Rut. 'Tis true, to marry is [as damn'd] a custom 
[As any] in the world ; for, look you, brother, 
Would any man stand plucking for the ace of hearts, 
With one pack of cards, all days on's life ? 
Am. You do not 2 5 
Or else you purpose not to, understand me. 
Rut. Proceed ; I will give ear. 
Am. They have a custom 
In this most beastly country--out upon't ! 
Rut. Let's hear it first. 
Am. That xvhen a maid is contracted, 
_And ready for the tie o' the church, the governor, 30 
He that commands in chief, must have her maidenhead, 
Or ransom it for money, at his pleasure. 
Rut. How might a man achieve that place?--a rare 
custom ! 

2 a stranger fortune] "cuckoldom" (Theobald). 
3 Fortune my foe] the opening words of a song directed to be sung by 
Venturewell in The tnight o]" the Burning Pestle, V. iii. Dyce found the 
song in a collection of Ballads, etc. (Br. Mus. 643 m. ), under the title "A sweet 
Sonnet, wherein the Lover exclaimeth against Fortune for the loss of his Ladies 
Favour . . . The Tune is, Fortune, my Foe." The first of its 2 stanzas 
was quoted by Malone from 7)e AIaydes AIetamorphosis, 16OO, sig. C. 3, and 
runs thus :-- 
" Fortune, my foe, why dost thou frown on me ? 
And will thy favours never better be ? 
a, Vilt thou, I say, for ever breed my pain ? 
And wilt thou not restore my joys again ?" 
Mr. Bullen adds here that it was known as the "hanging tune," because the 
condemned prisoners sung it on their way to Tyburn. 
6 d conscience] F a conscience. 
 is [as damn'd] . . . world] Adopting Dyce's emendation, which satisfies 
sense better, and disturbs the text less, than Theobald's-- 
"is the most inhuman 
Damn'd custom in the world." 
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Char. The count's a handsome gentleman ; 
And, having him, y'are certain of a fortune, 
A high and noble fortune to attend you : 95 
Where, if you fling your love upon this stranger, 
This young Arnoldo, not knowing from what place 
Or honourable strain of blood he is sprung, you venture 
All your own sweets, and my long cares, to nothing : 
Nor are you certain of his faith ; why may not that lOO 
Wander, as he does, everywhere ? 
Zen. No more, sir ; 
I must not hear, I dare not hear him wrong'd thus : 
Virtue is never wounded, but I suffer. 
'Tis an ill office in your age, a poor one, 
To judge thus weakly : and believe yourself too, Io5 
A weaker, to betray your innocent daughter 
To his intemp'rate, rude, and wild embraces, 
She hates as Heaven hates falsehood. 
Rut. [aside to ARI'OLDO] A good wench ! 
She sticks close to you, sir. 
Zen. His faith uncertain ! 
The nobleness his virtue springs from doubted ! I IO 
D'ye doubt 'tis day now ? or, when your body's perfect, 
Your stomach's well disposed, your pulses temperate, 
D'ye doubt you are in health ? I tell you, father, 
One hour of this man's goodness, this man's nobleness, 
Put in the scale against the count's whole being, I I 5 
(Forgive his lusts too, which are half his life,) 
He could no more endure to hold weight with him. 
Arnoldo's very looks are fair examples ; 
His common and indifferent actions, 
Rules and strong ties of virtue : he has my first love ;  2o 
To him in sacred vow I have given this body; 
In him my mind inhabits. 
_Rut. Good wench still! 
Zen. And till he fling me off as undeserving, 

96 lVhere] i. e. Whereas, Weber. 
IO 3 Virtue . . . suffer] Theobald compares Philaster-- 
"When any falls from virtue, I am distracted ; 
I have an interest in it." 
lo 5 weakly : and believe yourself too,] So pointed by the Fols.; believe your- 
self, meaning be assured. Dyce reads weakly, and believe yourself too ; which 
is inconsistent with 1. I82. 
I I2 2#ulses] F2 "pulse's." 
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I must confess, an excellent dissector, t8o 
One that has cut up more young tender lamb-pies. 
C]zar. What I spake, gentlemen, was mere compul- 
sion, 
No father's free will ; nor did I touch your person 
With any edge of spite, or strain your loves 
With any base or hired persuasions : I8 5 
Witness these tears, how well I wish'd your fortunes! 
[Exit. 
_Rut. There's some grace in thee yet.--You are 
determined 
To marry this count, lady ? 
Zen. Marry him, Rutilio ! 
_Rut. Marry him, and lie with him, I mean. 
Zen. You cannot mean that; 
If you be a true gentleman, you dare not, I9O 
The brother to this man, and one that loves him. 
I'll marry the devil first. 
_Rut. A better choice ; 
And, lay his horns by, a handsomer bed-fellow ; 
A cooler, o' my conscience. 
Am. Pray, let me ask you; 
And, my dear mistress, be not angry with me I95 
For what I shall propound. I am confident 
No promise, nor no power, can force your love, 
I mean, in way of marriage never stir you ; 
Nor, to forget my faith, no state can win you; 
But, for this custom, with which this wretched country 2oo 
Hath wrought into a law, and must be satisfied ; 
Where all the pleas of honour are but laugh'd at, 
And modesty regarded as a May-game ; 
What shall be here consider'd ? Power we have none 
To make resistance, nor policy to cross it : 205 
'Tis held religion too, to pay this duty. 
Zen. I'I1 die an atheist, then. 
Am. My noblest mistress, 
(Not that I wish it so, but say it were so,) 
I81 lamb-ies] Dekker, in his Belman of Landon, calls " Lamb-ikye , a good 
meat vpon a table," Ch. viii. etc. (Weber}. 
18z sake] F! seake. 
I84 strain] " i. e. constrain or force against their natural bent" (Mason). 
Rather "distort," "misrepresent." Theobald and Sympson "stain." 
x99 win] Theobald's correction for wound of the lois. 
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Nothing to catch your eyes, nothing of wonder, 
The common mould of men come short, and want in ? 
Do you read no future fortune for yourself here ? 
And what a happiness it may be to you, 
To have him honour you, all women aim at ? 295 
To have him love you, lady, that man love you, 
The best and the most beauteous have run mad for ? 
Look, and be wise ; you have a favour offer'd you 
I do not every day propound to women. 
You are a pretty one; and, though each hour 3oo 
I am glutted with the sacrifice of beauty, 
I may be brought, as you may handle it, 
To cast so good a grace and liking on you--- 
You understand. Come, kiss me, and be joyful : 
I give you leave. 
Zen. Faith, sir, 'twill not shew handsome; 305 
Our sex is blushing, full of fear, unskill'd too 
In these alarums. 
Clod. Learn, then, and be perfect. 
Zen. I do beseech your honour, pardon me, 
And take some skilful one can hold you play; 
I am a fool. 
Clod. I tell thee, maid, I love thee ; 
Let that word make thee happy ; so far love thee, 
That, though I may enjoy thee without ceremony, 
I will descend so low to marry thee. 
Methinks, I see the race that shall spring from us : 
Some, princes ; some, great soldiers. 
Zen. I am afraid 315 
Your honour's cozen'd in this calculation ; 
For, certain, I shall ne'er have a child by you. 
Clod. Why ? 
Zen. Because I must not think to marry you : 
I dare not, sir; the step betwixt your honour 
And my poor humble state 
Clod. I will descend to thee, 320 
And buoy thee up. 
Zen. I'll sink to the centre first. 
Why would your lordship marry, and confine that 
pleasure 
3o7 alarums] So spelt in FI (1647), as required by metre. F2 (69) alters 
it to '" alarms," as often elsewhere. 
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That leads a virgin to receive her lover, 
Keep from this place ; all fellow-maids that bless her, 
And blushing do unloose her zone, keep from her ; 
No merry noise, nor lusty songs, be heard here, 
Nor full cups crown'd with wine make the rooms 
giddy : 
This is no masque of mirth, but murder'd honour. 
Sing mournfully that sad epithalamion 
I gave thee now ; and, prithee, let thy lute weep. 
Sonff and dance. 

499 
5 

IO 

tnter RUTILIO, 
Rut. How now ! what livery's this ? do you call this 
a wedding ? 
This is more like a funeral. 
Char. It is one, 
And my poor daughter going to her grave,-- 15 
To his most loath'd embraces that gapes for her.-- 
Make the earl's bed ready.--Is the marriage done, 
sir ? 
Rut. Yes, they are knit. But must this slubberde- 
gullion 
Have her maidenhead now ? 
Char. There's no avoiding it. 
Rut. And there's the scaffold where she must lose 
it? 
C/tar. The bed, sir. 20 
Rut. No way to wipe his mouldy chaps ? 
Char. That we know. 
Rut. To any honest well-deserving fellow, 
An 'vere but to a merry cobbler, I could sit still 
I love the game so well ; but that this puckfist, 
This universal rutter--Fare ye well, sir ; 25 
7 do unloase] Fz's correction for "and unloose" of FI. 
!$ slubberdegullion] Weber compares "tatterdemallion," derives from **slub- 
beret," and interprets'." kissing," "pawing," not {as usual) "bungling." Dyce 
quotes l:[udibras, Pt. I. e. iii. 886, "Base slubbergtfilion." 
9 Char.] In both folios, the prefix to this and the next speech but one, is 
" Am.," corrected b)" Colman. 
Zl wipe his mouldy chaps] Our expression "to wipe a person's eye" retains 
the same sense of anticipation. 
4 puck.fist/puff-bU. 
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And if you have any good prayers, put 'era forward, 
There may be yet a remedy. 
Char. I wish it ; 
And all my best devotions offer to it. [Exit RUT. 

Enter CLODIO and Guard. 

Clod. Now, is this tie despatch'd ? 
Char. I think it be, sir, 
Clod. And my bed ready ? 
Char. There you may quickly find, sir, 30 
Such a loath'd preparation-- 
Clod. Never grumble, 
Nor flirg a discontent upon my pleasure: 
It must and shall be done.--Give me some wine, 
And fill it till it leap upon my lips.-- [ Wine. 
Here's to the foolish maidenhead you wot of, 35 
The toy I must take pains for. 
Char. I beseech your lordship, 
Load not a father's love. 
Clod. Pledge it, Charino ; 
Or, by my life, I'll make thee pledge thy last : 
And be sure she be a maid, a perfect virgin, 
(I will not have my expectation dull'd,) 4o 
Or your old pate goes off ; I am hot and fiery, 
And my blood beats alarums through my body, 
And fancy high.--You of my guard, retire, 
And let me hear no noise about the lodging, 
But music and sweet airs [Ex. Guard].--Now fetch 
your daughter ; 45 
And bid the coy wench put on all her beauties, 
All her enticements ; out-blush damask roses, 
And dim the breaking east with her bright crystals. 
I am all on fire; away! 
Char. And I am frozen. [Exit with Servants. 

Enter ZENOCIA with bow and quiver, an arrow bent; 
ARNOLDO and RUTILIO after her, armed. 
2en. Come fearless on. 
Rut. Nay, and I budge from thee, 
Beat me with dirty sticks. 

5o 
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Arn. Honour and a fair grave-- 
Zen. Before a lustful bed. So, for our fortunes ! 
Rut. l?u cat a whee, good count ! cry, prithee, cry ; 
Oh, what a wench hast thou lost ! cry, you great booby ! 
[JExeunt ZEN., ARN., and RUT. 
Clod. And is she gone, then ? am I dishonour'd 
thus, 
Cozen'd and baffled?---My guard there !--No man 
answer ? 
My guard, I say ! 

Re-enter CHARINO. 

Sirrah, you knew of this plot.- 
Where are my guard ?--I'll have your life, you villain, 
You politic old thief! 
Char. Heaven send her far enough, 
And let me pay the ransom ! 

8o 

85 

Re-enter Guard. 

Guard. Did your honour call us ? 
Clod. Post every way, and presently recover 
The two strange gentlemen and the fair lady. 90 
Guard. This day was married, sir ? 
Clod. The same. 
Guard. We saw 'em 
Making vith all main speed to th' port. 
Clod. Away, villains ! 
Recover her, or I shall die. [Ex. Guard].--Deal truly ; 
Didst not thou know ? 
Char. By all that's good, I did not. 
If your honour mean their flight, to say I grieve for 
that, 95 
Will be to lie ; you may handle me as you please. 
Clod. Be sure, with all the cruelty, with all the 
rigour ; 
For thou hast robb'd me, villain, of a treasure. 

81 Z)tt COl a wheel The words, which occur again in Monsieur Thomas 
and in The Night- Walker, are a corruption of the Welsh Z)uzv cadro chwi-- 
God bless or preserve you {Dyce). 
8 7 Youpolitic oldthief] Printed by mistake in Fx as part of Charino's 
following speech. 
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Re-enter Guard. 
How now ? 
Guard. They're all aboard; a bark rode ready for 
'en'l ; 
And now are under sail, and past recovery. IOO 
Clod. Rig me a ship with all the speed that may be ; 
I will not lose her.--Thou, her most false father, 
Shalt go along ; and if I miss her, hear me, 
A whole day will I study to destroy thee. 
Char. I shall be joyful of it ; and so you'll find me. o5 
[Exeunt. 

o 4 A] om. FI. 
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In my veak power to help it! I will use, 
With my entreaties, th' authority of a mother, 
As you may of an uncle, and enlarge it 
With your command, as being a governor 
To the great king in Lisbon. 
Man. Here he comes : 
We are unseen ; observe him. 

[ACT II 

65 

Enter DUARTE and kis Page. 
Du. Boy. 
.page. My lord ? 
Du. What saith the Spanish captain, that I struck, 
To my bold challenge ? 
.page. He refused to read it. 
Du. Why didst not leave it there ? 
.page. I did, my lord ; 
But to no purpose, for he seems more willing 7o 
To sit down with the wrongs, than to repair 
His honour by the sword. He knows too well, 
That from your lordship nothing can be got 
But more blows and disgraces. 
Du. He's a wretch, 
A miserable wretch, and all my fury 75 
Is lost upon him. Holds the masque, appointed 
I' th' honour of Hippolyta ? 
.Page. 'Tis broke off. 
/)u. The reason ? 
.page. This was one; they heard your lordship 
\Vas, by the ladies' choice, to lead the dance ; 
And therefore they, too well assured how far 8o 
You would out-shine 'em, gave it o'er, and said 
They would not serve for foils to set you off. 
Du. They at their best are such, and ever shall be, 
Where I appear. 
JIan. [Aside to GUIO.XIAR] Do you note his modesty ? 
Du. But was there nothing else pretended ? 
.page. Yes ; 85 
Young Don Alonzo, the great captain's nephew, 
Stood on comparisons. 
Du. With whom ? 
8 5 nothinff rise retended] }fro other excuse alleged. 
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_Page. With you ; 
And openly profess'd that all precedence, 
His birth and state consider'd, was due to him ; 
Nor were your lordship to contend with one 9o 
So far above you. 
Du. I look down upon him 
With such contempt and scorn as on my slave; 
He's a name only, and all good in him 
He must derive from his great grandsires' ashes ; 
For, had not their victorious acts bequeath'd 95 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 
"This is a lord," he had lived unobserved 
]By any man of mark, and died as one 
Among the common rout. Compare with me ? 
'Tis giant-like ambition ; I know him, Ioo 
And know myself: that man is truly noble, 
And he may justly call that worth his own, 
Which his deserts have purchased. I could wish 
My birth were more obscure, my friends and kinsmen 
Of lesser pover, or that my provident father Io5 
Had been like to that riotous emperor 
That chose his belly for his only heir ; 
For, being of no family then, and poor, 
My virtues, wheresoe'er I lived, should make 
That kingdom my inheritance. 
Gui. [aside] Strange self-love ! 1 Io 
/)u. For, if I studied the country's laws, 
I should so easily sound all their depth, 
And rise up such a wonder, that the pleaders, 
That now are in most practice and esteem, 
Should starve for want of clients : if I travell'd, I 15 
Io 3 deserts havei,rchased] Theo. quoted Hot., C. III. 3 o, I4: 
"Sume superbiam 
Quesitam meritis." 
He might have added Juv. Sat. viii. 68--70 
"Ergo ut miremur te, non tua, primum aliquid da, 
Quod possim titulis incidere praeter honores 
Quos illis damus, et dedimus, quibus omnia debes." 
Io6 that riotous emiOeror , etc.] Suetonius does not give this in his lives of 
Caligula, Vitellius, or Domitian. Heliogabalus is a likely candidate ; but it is 
not among the details preserved by Lampridius, or other writers. Lampridius 
says, however, c. 4, "Idem nunquam minus C H-S. ccenavit, hoc est 
argenti libris triginta. Aliquando autem tribus millibus H-S. cenavit, omnibus 
wapp,xtatis quze impendit. Ceenas veto & Vitellii & Apicii vicit ;" and our 
aathor may merely mean that he spent his whole revenue on gluttony 
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SCENE II. 

The ltarbour. 

Enter LEOPOLD, Sailors, and ZENOCIA. 
Leo 2. Divide the spoil amongst you ; this fair captive 
I only challenge for myself. 
Sail. You have won her, 
And well deserve her. Twenty years I have lived 
A burgess of the sea, and have been present 
At many a desperate fight, but never saw 5 
So small a bark with such incredible valour 
So long defended, and against such odds ; 
And by two men scarce arm'd too. 
Leop. 'Twas a wonder: 
And yet the courage they express'd, being taken, 
And their contempt of death, wan more upon me IO 
Than all they did when they were free. Methinks 
I see them yet, when they were brought aboard us, 
Disarm'd and ready to be put in fetters; 
How on the sudden, as if they had sworn 
Never to taste the bread of servitude, 
Both snatching up their swords, and from this virgin 
Taking a farewell only with their eyes, 
They leap'd into the sea. 
Sail. Indeed, 'twas rare. 
Leop. It wrought so much on me, that, but I fear'd 
The great ship that pursued us, our ovn safety 20 
Hindering my charitable purpose to 'era, 
I would have took 'era up, and with their lives 
They should have had their liberties. 
Zen. Oh, too late 
For they are lost, for ever lost. 
Leop. Take comfort ; 
'Tis not impossible but that they live yet ; 2 5 
For, when they left the ships, they were within 

4  burgess of the sea] i. e. "full sailor," or " at home on the sea." Cf. 
Doubk 2Iarriage, II. i., "ttow long have we been inhabitants at sea here? "-- 
"Some fourteen years." IO their contempt] FI "the contempt." 
IO wan] Altered by Weber to " won," as in III. v. 66. 
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I gladly would take hold of, your sweet mercy. 
By all that's dear unto you, by your virtues, 
And by your innocence that needs no forgiveness, 4o 
Take pity on me ! 
Gui. Are you a Castilian ? 
Rut. No, madam ; Italy claims my birth. 
Gui. 
With purpose to betray you ; if you were 
Ten thousand times a Spaniard, the nation 
We Portugals most hate, I yet would save you, 45 
If it lay in my power. Lift up these hangings ; 
Behind my bed's head there's a hollow place, 
Into which enter. [RUTILIO conceals himself] So; 
but from this stir not : 
If the officers come, as you expect they will do, 
I know the)" owe such reverence to my lodgings, 50 
That they will easily give credit to me, 
And search no further. 
Rut. The blest saints pay for me 
The infinite debt [ owe you ! 
Gui. How he quakes ! 
Thus far I feel his heart beat.--Be of comfort ; 
Once more I give my promise for your safety. 55 
All men are subject to such accidents, 
Especially the valiant ;--and who knows not, 
But that the charity I afford this stranger. 
My only son elsewhere may stand in need of? 

I ask not 

Enter Page, Officers, and Seth-ants, zvitlz the body of 
DUARTE. 

First Sez7,. Now, madam, if )'our wisdom ever could 6o 
Raise up defences against floods of sorrow, 
That haste to overwhelm you, make true use of 
Your great discretion. 
Sec. Sev. Your only son, 
My lord Duarte, 's slain. 
First Off. His murderer, 
Pursued by us, was by a boy discover'd 65 
Entering )-our house, and that induced us 

44 a Spaniard... Portugals most hate] Portugal, annexed to Spain 
58o, revolted 64o. 
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I may eat boldly, then ? 
Zab. 'Tis prepared for ye. 
[ARNOLDO sits attd eats. 
Am. The taste is perfect and most delicate: 
But why for me ?--Give me some wine :---I do drink, 
I feel it sensibly ; and I am here, 55 
Here in this glorious place : I am bravely used too.-- 
Good gentle sir, give me leave to think a little ; 
For either I am much abused---- 
Zab. Strike, music ; 
And sing that lusty song. [Music, and a Song. 
Am. Bewitching harmony ! 
Sure, I am turn'd into another creature, 60 

/'ter H IPPOLYTA. 

Happy and blest ; Arnoldo was unfortunate.-- 
Ha, bless mine eyes! what precious piece of nature 
To pose the world ? 
Zab. I told you, you would see that 
Would darken these poor preparations : 
What think ye now ? Nay, rise not ; 'tis no vision. 65 
.,qrn. 'Tis more; 'tis miracle. 
Hip. You are welcome, sir. 
Am. It speaks, and entertains me; still more 
glorious ! 
She is warm, and this is flesh here: how she stirs 
me ! 
Bless me, what stars are there ! 
Hip. May I sit near ye ? 
Am. No, you are too pure an object to behold, 7o 
Too excellent to look upon and live ; 
I must rernove. 
Zab. She is a woman, sir : 
Fie, what faint heart is this ! 
A rn. The house of wonder ! 
Zab. Do you not think yourself now truly happy ? 
You have the abstract of all sweetness by ye, 75 
The precious wealth youth labours to arrive at : 
Nor is she less in honour than in beauty ; 
Ferrara's royal duke is proud to call her 
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Would ye have me love ye ? 
Hip. Yes. 
Am. Not for your beauty, 
Though, I confess, it blows the first fire in us ; 4o 
Time, as he passes by, puts out that sparkle : 
Nor for your wealth, although the world kneel to it, 
And make it all addition to a woman ; 
Fortune, that ruins all, makes that his conquest 
Be honest, and be virtuous, I'll admire ye; 45 
At least, be wise ; and where ye lay these nets, 
Strow over 'era a little modesty ; 
'Twill well become your cause, and catch more fools. 
/tip. Could any one, that loved this wholesome 
counsel, 
But love the giver more ? You make me fonder :  50 
You have a virtuous mind ; I want that ornament. 
Is it a sin I covet to enjoy ye ? 
If ye imagine I am too free a lover, 
And act that part belongs to you, I am silent : 
Mine eyes shall speak, my blushes parley with ye ; 
I will not touch your hand, but with a tremble 
Fitting a vestal nun ; not long to kiss ye, 
But gently as the air, and undiscern'd too, 
I'll steal it thus: I'll walk your shadow by ye, 
So still and silent, that it shall be equal 6o 
To put me off as that ; and when I covet 
To give such toys as these [Givingje.wel,'. 
Am. [aside] A new temptation 
Hip. Thus, like the lazy minutes, will I drop 'era, 
Which past once are forgotten. 
Aru. [aside] Excellent vice 
Hip. Will ye be won ? Look steadfastly upon me, I65 
Look manly, take a man's affections to you : 
Young women, in the old world, were not wont, sir, 
To hang out gaudy bushes for their beauties, 
To talk themselves into young men's affections : 
How cold and dull you are ! 
Am. [aside] How I stagger! t7o 
I58 and] Edd. t778 proposed "as." 
68 buskes] Alluding to the iw-bush over a tavern-door. Dyce compares 
ftit 4t]tout Ioney, II. iii. :-- 
"Only the sign of a man ; the bush pull'd down, 
VChich shews the house stands empty." 
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She is wise as fair ; but 'tis a wicked wisdom ; 
I'll choke before I yield. 
Hip. Who waits within there ? 
Make ready the green chamber. 
Zab. [within] It shall be, madam. 
Am. [aside] I am afraid she will enjoy me indeed. 
Hip. What music do ye love ? 
Am. A modest tongue.  75 
Hip. We'll have enough of that. Fie, fie, how 
lumpish ! 
In a young lady's arms thus dull ? 
Am. For Heaven sake, 
Profess a little goodness. 
H. Of what country ? 
Am. I am of Rome. 
Hip. Nay, then, I know you mock me ; 
The Italians are not frighted with such bugbears. 8o 
Prithee, go in. 
Am. I am not well. 
Hip. I'll make thee; 
I'll kiss thee well. 
Am. I am not sick of that sore. 
Hip. Upon my conscience, I must ravish thee; 
I shall be famous for the first example : 
With this I'll tie ye first, then tt T your strength, sir. 
trt. My strength ! away, base woman, [ abhor thee 
I am not caught with stales : disease dwell with thee 
[Exit. 
Hip. Are ye so quick ? and have I lost my wishes ?w 
Ho, Zabulon ! my servants ! 

le-enter ZABULON and Servants. 
Tab. Call'd ye, madam ? 
1flip. [aside] Is all that beaut)- scorn'd, so many 
sued for ? 
So many princes ? by a stranger too ? 

190 

x87 stales] Explained by Weber--strumpets ; so in Shakespeare : 
" I stand dishonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale." 
Muck Ado abotl Nothing, Act IV. sc. i. 
But here more probably "alluring devices," "decoys." See Wit at several 
14"eapom, II. ii.--" the stale to catch another bird mith." 
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I will so frubbish you! 
SuL Come, follow, officers ; 
This gentleman is free: I'!1 pay the ducats. 
Rut. And when you catch me in ),our 
powdering-tub 
Again, boil me with cabbage. 
First Off. 

city- 

You are both warn'd and arm'd, sir. 
[Exeu n t. 

SCENE 
A roO/Z i/z HIPPOLYTA'S 

Enter HII'POLYTA and ZENOCIA, LEOPOLD behind. 
Zen. Will )'our ladyship wear this dressing ? 
Hip. Leave thy prating; 
I care not what I wear. 
Zen. Yet 'tis my duty 
To know )'our pleasure, and my worst affliction 
To see you discontented. 
tJz'p. \Veeping, too ? 
Prithee, forgive me ; I am much distemper'd, 5 
And speak I know not what: to make thee amends, 
The gown that I wore yesterday is thine. 
Let it alone a while. 
Leol. Now you perceive, 
And taste her bounty. 
Zen. Much above my merit. 
Leot. But have you not yet found a happy time 
To move for me? 
Zen. I have watch'd all occasions ; 
But hitherto without success: yet doubt not 
But I'll embrace the first means. 
LeoiO. Do, and prosper.- 
Excellent creature, whose perfections make 
[Coming forward. 
Even sorrow lovely, if your frowns thus take me, 15 
9 frubbish] Is, of course, a vulgar corruption of--" furbish." Cf. 
and no I3"n, I. L 30 : "eruddles" for "curdles." 
94 both zvarn'd and arm'd] Cf. Massinger's el[aid oft[onour, I. ii. 6 : "You 
are warn'dbe arm'd." 
3 aiction] So F and Dyee. F has "affection," followet by Weber, -ho 
says it was often used for "passion," and "passion" for "grief." 
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All engines I raised there to shake his virtue, 
Which in the assault were useless ; he unmoved still, 6o 
As if he had no part of human frailty, 
Against the nature of my sex, almost 
I play'd the ravisher. You might have seen, 
In our contention, young Apollo fly, 
And love-sick Daphne follow : all arts failing, 6 5 
By flight he wan the victory, breaking from 
My scorn'd embraces. The repulse tin women 
Unsufferable) invited me to practise 
A means to be revenged ; and from this grew 
His accusation, and the abuse 7o 
Of your still-equal justice. My rage ever 
Thanks heaven, though wanton, I found not myself 
So far engaged to hell, to prosecute 
To the death what I had plotted ; for that love, 
That made me first desire him, then accuse him, 75 
Commands me, with the hazard of myself, 
First to entreat his pardon, then acquit him. 
ll'an. [To ARIOLDO] Whate'er you are, so much I 
love your virtue, 
That I desire your friendship.--Do you unloose him 
From those bonds you are worthy of. Your repentance 8o 
Makes part of satisfaction ; yet I must 
Severely reprehend you. 
Leop. [aside] I am made 
A stale on all parts : but this fellow shall 
Pay dearly for her favour. 
Am. [aside] My life's so full 
Of various changes, that I now despair 85 
Of any certain port ; one trouble ending, 
A new, and worse, succeeds it : what should Zenocia 
Do in this woman's house ? can chastity 
And hot lust dwell together without infection ? 
I would not be or jealous or secure; 9o 
Yet something must be done, to sound the depth on't. 
That she lives is my bliss; but living there, 
66 wan] So in II. ii. Io. A.S. wimmn, past zt,amz, p.p. wunnen. Theo- 
bald printed "won." 
7 ever Thanks heaz,en] So both lois. intelligibly enough: but Theobald 
followed by the other edd. altered it to "my rage 'aer, (Tkank tltaz,'n) 
though wanton, I" etc. 
153 sial,'] Decoy to catch another bird, here rather in the sense of "tool." 
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Till when, most welcome.--[ To CHARINO.] YOU are 
welcome too, sir ; 
'Tis spoken from the heart, and therefore needs not 
Much protestation.--At your better leisure, 
I will inquire the cause that brought you hither; 
In the mean time serve you. 
Clod. You out-do me, sir. [E'eunt. 
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For half the money. 
Leap. And will you ask more 
For a sound beating than a murder ? 
Bra. Ay, sir, 25 
And with good reason ; for a dog that's dead, 
The Spanish proverb says, will never bite ; 
But should I beat or hurt him only, he may 
Recover, and kill me. 
Leap. A good conclusion. 
[Aside] The obduracy of this rascal makes me tender : 3o 
I'll run some other course.--There's your reward, 
Without the employment. [Gives mouey. 
Bra. For that, as you please, sir. 
When you have need to kill a man, pray, use me ; 
But I am out at beating. [Exit. 
Zab. What's to be done, then ? 
Leap. I'll tell thee, Zabulon, and make thee privy 35 
To my most dear designs. This stranger, which 
Hippolyta so dotes on, was my prisoner 
When the last virgin I bestow'd upon her 
Was made my prize ; how he escaped, hereafter 
I'll let thee know; and it may be, the love 4o 
He bears the servant makes him scorn the mistress. 
Zab. 'Tis not unlike ; for, the first time he saw her, 
His looks express'd so much; and, for more proof, 
Since he came to my lady's house, though yet 
He never knew her, he hath practised with me 45 
To help him to a conference, without 
The knowledge of Hippolyta; which I promised. 
Leap. And by all means perform it, for their meeting ; 
But work it so, that my disdainful mistress 
(Whom, notwithstanding all her injuries, 5o 
'Tis my hard fate to love) may see and hear them. 
Zab. To vhat end, sir ? 
Leap. This, Zabulon : when she sees 
Who is her rival, and her lover's baseness 
To leave a princess for her bond-woman, 
The sight will make her scorn what now she dotes on. 5 5 
I'll double thy reward. 
Zab. You are like to speed, then : 
For, I confess, what you will soon believe, 
55 will] So Fz, omitted in Ft. 
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We serve them best that are most apt to give. 
For you, I'll place you where you shall see all, 
And yet be unobserved. 
Leap. That l desire too. [Exeunt. 

6o 

SCENE III. 
z/ raam in HIPPOLYTA'S ]louse, with a gallery. 
Enter xRNOLDO. 
Am. I cannot see her yet. How it afflicts me, 
The poison of this place should mix itself 
With her pure thoughts! 'Twas she that was 
commanded, 
Or my eyes fail'd me grossly ; that youth, that face, 
And all that noble sweetness. May she not live here, 
And yet be honest still ? 

Entcr ZENOCIA, behind. 
Zen. [aside] It is Arnoldo, 
From all his dangers free! Fortune, I bless thee! 
My noble husband ! how my joy swells in me ! 
But why in this place ? what business hath he here ? 
He cannot hear of me ; I am not known here. 
I left him virtuous ; how I shake to think now, 
And how that joy I had cools and forsakes me ! 

IO 

Enter, abave, HIPPOLYTA and ZAI3ULON. 
This lady is but fair ; I have been thought so, 
Without compare admired. She has bewitch'd him, 
And he forgot 
2qrn. 'Tis she again ; the same, 15 
The same Zenocia ! 
Lab. There they are together; 
Now you may mark. 
Hip. Peace ; let 'em parley. 
Am. That you are well, Zenocia, and once more 
Bless my despairing eyes with your wish'd presence, 
I thank the gods; but that I meet you here 2o 
Hip. They are acquainted. 
Lab. I found that secret, madam 
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I shall have other time. 
Am. Now, Fortune, help us! 
Hi.#. I'll meet 'em presently. Retire a while all. 
[Exeunt HIP. and Servants. 
Zab. You rise to-day upon your right side, lady.P 
You know the danger too, and may prevent it ; 
And, if you suffer her to perish thus, 
(As she must do, and suddenly, believe it, 
Unless you stand her friend,myou knov the vay on't) 
I guess you poorly love her, less your fortune. 
Let her know nothing, and perform this matter; 
There are hours ordain'd for several businesses : 
You understand ? 
Arn. I understand you bawd, sir, 
And such a counsellor I never cared for. 

I8 5 

9o 

tnter MANUEL DU SOSA, CLODIO, CHARINO, LEOPOLD, 
and Attendants at one door; HIPPOLYTA at tire ot]ter. 
Hip. Your lordship does me honour. 
ll[an. Fair Hippolyta, I95 
I am come to ease you of a charge. 
Hip. I keep none 
I count a burden, sir.--[ A side] And yet I lie too. 
./]]'an. Which is the maid ? is she here ? 
Clod. Yes, sir ; this is she, this is Zenocia ; 
The very same I sued to your lordship for. 200 
Zen. Clodio again ? more misery ? more ruin ? 
Under what angry star is my life govern'd ? 
.M'an. Come hither, maid : you are once more a free 
voman ; 
Here I discharge your bonds. 
Arn. Another smile, 
Another trick of Fortune to betray us ! 205 
Hi.#. Why does your lordship use me so unnobly, 
Against my will to take away my bond-woman ? 
.M'an. She was no lawful prize, therefore no bond- 
%voman : 
She's of that country we hold friendship vith, 
And ever did ; and therefore to be used 2IO 

x8 5 rise . . . riKht side] i.e. this is your lucky day. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

A Street. 

Enter RUTILIO and DUARTE. 
Rut. You like the letter ? 
Du. Yes ; but I must tell you, 
You tempt a desperate hazard, to solicit 
The mother (and the grieved one too, 'tis rumour'd) 
Of him you slew so lately. 
Rut. I have told you 
Some proofs of her affection ; and I know not 5 
A nearer vay to make her satisfaction 
For a lost son, than speedily to help her 
To a good husband ; one that vill beget 
Both sons and daughters, if she be not barren. 
I have had a breathing noxv, and have recover'd 
What I lost in my late service ; 'twas a hot one ; 
It fired and fired me ; but, all thanks to you, sir, 
You have both freed and cool'd me. 
Du. What is done, sir, 
I thought well done, and was in that rewarded 
And therefore spare your thanks. 
Rut. I'll no more whoring ; 15 
This fencing 'txvixt a pair of sheets more wears one 
Than all the exercise in the world besides : 
To be drunk with good canary, a mere julep, 
Or like gourd-water, to't ; twenty surfeits 
Come short of one night's work there. If I get this 
lady, 2o 
(As ten to one I shall, I was ne'er denied yet,) 
I will live wondrous honestly ; walk before her 
Gravely and demurely, 
I2 ltflredandflredme] Theobald, at Sympson's suggestion, printed, "Itflr'd 
and fetter'd me," but the antithesis to "freed," which Sympson sought, is to be 
found in "service." t8 jdep] cooling drink. 
z3 Gravely and de,n, urely] Dyce ventures to complete the line with "twice 
to church o' Sundays.' As he remarks, other editors "seem not to have 
perceived" the necessity of any addition. 
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That he was saved much joys me ; and grieve only 
That she was his preserver. I'll try further, 
And, by this engine, find whether the tears, 
Of which she is so prodigal, are for me, 
Or used to cloke her base hypocrisy. [Exit. 

6o 

SCENE ] I. 
Another stret't. 
Enter HIPPOLYTA, and SULPITIA in t/e dress of 
a dI[agician. 
/-/#. Are you assured the charm prevails ? 
SuL Do I live ? 
Or do you speak to me ? now, this very instant, 
Health takes its last leave of her ; meagre paleness, 
Like vinter, nips the roses and the lilies, 
The spring that youth and love adorn'd her face with. 
To force affection is beyond our art ; 
For I have proved all means that hell has taught me, 
Or the malice of a woman, vhich exceeds it, 
To change Arnoldo's love ; but to no purpose : 
But, for your bond-voman- 
Hi?. Let her pine and die : 
She removed, which, like a brighter sun, 
Obscures my beams, I may shine out again, 
And, as I have been, be admired and sought to. 
How long has she to live ? 
Sul. Lady, before 
The sun twice rise and set, be confident 
She is but dead ; I know my charm hath tound her ; 
Nor can the governor's guard, her lover's tears, 
Her father's sorrow, or his power that freed her, 
Defend her from it. 

IO 

I5 

56 amt grievt] Theobald substituted I for am ; but such ellipse is not 
unknown. In IV. iii. 86 we have "glad" for " I am glad." 
58 by this engine] Rutilio's letter. 
in the dress of a Magician] Weber's addition. 
2 Or dayou] F- and Theob. : F1 followed by Dyce omits "do." 
II She removed] Theobald printed "She once renwved" ; and so probably 
the poet wrote {Dyce). 13 sought to] See note, p. 52, II. ii. 62. 
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Enter ZABULON. 
Zab. All things have succeeded 
As you could wish ; I saw her brought sick home, 2o 
The image of pale death stamp'd on her forehead. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 
This great commandress of the fatal sisters, 
That, as she pleases, can cut short or lengthen 
The thread of life! 
/-]ip. Where was she when the enchantment 2 5 
First seized upon her ? 
Zab. Taking the fresh air, 
In the company of the governor and Count Clodio ; 
Arnoldo too vas present, with her father; 
When, in a moment (so the servants told me), 
As she was giving thanks to the governor 3o 
And Clodio for her unexpected freedom, 
As if she had been blasted, she sunk down, 
To their amazement. 
Hip. 'Tis thy master-piece, 
Which I will so reward, that thou shalt fix here ; 
And with the hazard of thy life no more 35 
Make trial of thy powerful art ; which known, 
Our laws call death. Off with this magical robe, 
And be thyself. 
SuL Stand close; you shall hear more. 
[ Takes off her robe, and retires witlt HIP. and ZAi. 

Enter MANUEL DU SOSA, CLODIO, and CHARINO. 
dTan. You must have patience ; all rage is vain now, 
.And piety forbids that we should question 40 
What is decreed above, or ask a reason 
Why Heaven determines this or that way of us. 
Clod. Heaven has no hand in 't ; tis a work of hell : 
Her life hath been so innocent, all her actions 
So free from the suspicion of crime, 45 
As rather she deserves a saint's place here, 
Than to endure what now her sweetness suffers. 
24 cut short] Colman's "shut short" was merely a misprint. 
34 fix here] Halt at this point. 
45 suspician of crime] Theobald, not recognizing "suspicion" as a quadri- 
syllable, read "smticion of a crime." 
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Char. Not for her fault, but mine, sir, Zenocia 
suffers. 
The sin I made, when I sought to raze dovn 
Arnoldo's love, built on a rock of truth, 5o 
Now to the height is punish'd. I profess, 
Had he no birth nor parts, the present sorrow 
He now expresses for her, does deserve her 
Above all kings, though such had been his rivals. 
Clod. All ancient stories of the love of husbands 55 
To virtuous wives be now no more remember'd ! 
Char. The tales of turtles ever be forgotten, 
Or, for his sake, believed ! 
S/an. I have heard there has been 
Between some married pairs such sympathy, 
That th' husband has felt really the throes 60 
His wife, then teeming, suffers : this true grief 
Confirms, 'tis not impossible. 
Clod. We shall find 
Fit time for this hereafter ; let's use now 
All possible means to help her. 
2k[au. Care, nor cost, 
Nor what physicians can do, shall be wanting. 65 
Make use of any means or men. 
Cha: You are noble. 
[Ex'eunt MAN., CLOD., attd CHAR. 
Sul. Ten colleges of doctors shall not save her. 
Her fate is in your hand. 
/-/-H. Can I restore her ? 
Sul. If you command my art. 
Hip. I'll die myself first: 
And yet I will go visit her, and see 7o 
This miracle of sorrow in Arnoldo ; 
An 'tvere for me, I should change places with her, 
And die most happy; such a lover's tears 
Were a rich monument; but too good for her 
Whose misery I glory in. Come, Sulpitia, 75 
You shall along with me.--Good Zabulon, 
Be not far off. 
Zab. I vill attend you, madam. [Exeunt. 

5 z sorrow] Fz. FI, "sorrowes." 
70 Zvillg visit] Theobald printed "Zwill" for the "/"/e" of the fols., 
which disregards the metre. 
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Give us assurance of. We have used all means 
To find the cause of her disease, yet cannot : 
How should we, then, promise the cure ? 
Am. [Rising] Away! 
I did belie you, when I charged you with 
The power of doing: ye are mere names only, 3 
And even your best perfection accidental.-- 
Whatever malady thou art, or spirit, 
(/ks some hold all diseases that afflict us,) 
As love already makes me sensible 
Of half her sufferings, ease her of her part, 40 
And let me stand the butt of thy fell malice, 
And I will swear thou'rt merciful ! 
Doct. Your hand, lad)-. 
What a strange heat is here !--Bring some xvarm xvater. 
Am. She shall use nothing that is yours ; my sorrow 
Provides her of a better bath ; my tears 45 
Shall do that office. 
Zen. Oh, my best/krnoldo, 
The truest of all lovers ! I would live, 
Were Heaven so pleased, but to reward your sorrow 
With my true service; but since that's denied me, 
May you live long and happy! Do not suffer-- 50 
By your affection to me, I conjure you !- 
My sickness to infect you ; though much love 
Makes you too subject to it. 
Am. In this only 
Zenocia wrongs her servant. Can the body 
Subsist, the soul departed ? 'tis as easy 55 
As I to live without you. I am your husband, 
And long have been so, though our adverse fortune, 
Bandying us from one hazard to another, 
Would never grant me so much happiness 
As to pay a husband's debt : despite of fortune, 60 
In death I'll follow you, and guard mine own ; 
And there enjoy what here my fate forbids me. 
Clod. So true a sorrow, and so feelingly 
Express'd, I never read of. 
)Ian. I am struck 
With wonder to behold it, as with pity. 65 
31 Give] F2. Ft Gives. 33 Rising] Weber's addition. 
58 Bandying] F2. FI, "banding." 
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Char. If you, that are a stranger, suffer for them, 
Being tied no further than humanity 
Leads you to soft compassion ; think, great sir, 
What of necessity I must endure 
That am a father. 

tnter HIPPOLYTA, speaking to ZABULON and SULPITIA 
at the doo,: 
Hip. Wait me there ; I hold it 70 
Unfit to have you seen : as I find cause, 
You shall proceed. 
3/fan. You are welcome, lad)-. 
Hip. Sir, 
I come to do a charitable office. 
How does the patient ? 
Clod. You may inquire 
Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly : 75 
He languishes in her; her health's despair'd of, 
And in hers, his. 
Hip. 'Tis a strange spectacle : 
With what a patience the)- sit unmoved ! 
Are they not dead already ? 
First Doct. By her pulse, 
She cannot last a day. 
Am. Oh, by that summons 8o 
I know my time too! 
Hip. Look to the man. 
Clod. Apply 
Your art to save the lady ; preserve her, 
A town is your reward. 
Hip. I'II treble it 
In ready gold, if you restore Arnoldo ; 
For in his death I die too. 
Clod. Without her 85 
I am no more. 
7o Zttut.or and] ought perhaps to be omitted; for afterwards in this 
scene Sulpitia only comes on the stage. Yet both the folios have "Zahulon 
and Sulpitia at the door" (Dycel. 
7o Hip. ] Theobald's correction for Zab. of the lois. 
75 Of morel i. e. for more. 
83 town] For this hyperbolical expression Theobald, at Sympson's 
suggestion, printed "crown," eliciting an amusing note from Weber "to refute 
their arrogance." 
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Hear me, thou wretched man, hear me with terror, 
And let thine own bold folly shake thy soul ; 
Hear me pronounce thy death, that now hangs o'er 
thee ! 100 
Thou desperate fool, vho bade thee seek this ruin ? 
What mad unmanly fate made thee discover 
Thy cursed face to me again ? vas't not enough 
To have the fair protection of my house, 
When misery and justice close pursued thee ? 
When thine own bloody sword cried out against thee, 
Hatch'd in the life of him ? Yet I forgave thee : 
My hospitable word, even when I saw 
The goodliest branch of all my blood lopt from me, 
Did I not seal still to thee ? 
Rut. [aside] I am gone. t to 
GuL And when thou went'st, to imp thy misery, 
Did I not give thee means ? but hark, ungrateful 
Was it not thus, to hide thy face and fly me ? 
To keep thy name for ever from my memory, 
Thy cursed blood and kindred ? did I not swear then, I t 5 
If ever (in this wretched life thou hast left me, 
Short and unfortunate) I saw thee again, 
Or came but to the knowledge where thou wandredst, 
To call my vow back, and pursue with vengeance, 
With all the miseries a mother suffers ? 120 
Rut. [aside] I was born to be hang'd; there's no 
avoiding it. 
GuL And dar'st thou with this impudence appear 
here, 
Walk like the winding-sheet my son was put in, 
Stain'd with those wounds ? 
Du. [aside] I am happy now again : 
Happy the hour I fell, to find a mother 125 
So pious, good, and excellent in sorrows! 

1o7 Hatch'd] Coloured, stained: properly "inLyed," "adorned" : see note, 
Sc. Za. II. ii. r2, p. 389 . 
I I I imp] The Gentleman's Recreation, Part II. p. 59, ed. I686, Hawking. 
" It often falls out, that a hawk breaks her wing and Train-feathers, so that 
others must be set in their steads, which is termed Ymping them ",,(Dyce}. 
Cf. Thierry and Theod., II. ii. (of two children), "imp out your age. 
rl 3 Was it not thus] thus cannot refer to ungrateful, but togivetheemeans ; 
and must be understood as "with this purpose, that thou mightest hide," etc, 
I24 Stain'aq Colman's correction for "stand" of the fols. 
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Our bark at length has found a quiet harbour, 
And the unspotted progress of our loves 
Ends not alone in safety, but reward ; 
To instruct others, by our fair example, 
That, though good purposes are long withstood, 
The hand of Heaven still guides such as are good. 
[Exeunt. 

235 



ANOTHER EPILOGUE. 

[AT A REVIVAL.] 
I S,,KW much in the prologue for the play, 
To its desert, I hope ; yet you might say, 
Should I change now from that which then was meant, 
Or in a syllable grow less confident, 
I were weak-hearted : I am still the same 
In my opinion, and forbear to frame 
Qualification or excuse. If you 
Concur with me, and hold my judgment true, 
Shew it with any sign, and from this place, 
Or send me off exploded, or with grace. 

Io 

xo exiModed] in the original sense {Lat. exllodere } of driving an actor from 
the stage by clapping or hooting. Cf. Chapman's All Fools (Prol. J-- 
Who can show cause why th' ancient Comic vein 
Should, be eplod, e6 by some bitter spleens ? 
The meaning here is--" if you don't want to disgrace me utterly, signify your 
approval in the usual way." 

589 
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